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DEFEAT 


You  were  so  kind  to  me, 

And  laughed — 

Sounds  of  tinkling  glass. 

Your  lips,  just  bleeding  curves, 
Sweet  as  a  limpid  brook 
Babbling  to  be  tasted. 

— And  you  let  me  taste. 

Ah,  I  was  all  so  young, 
Unknowing,  unafraid — 

A  child  does  not  suspect 
A  wound  in  kindness. 

A  lance — your  laughter. 

And  your  eyes — sharp  glass. 

You  pierced  me  .  .  .  Wounds 
From  kindness  .  .  . 

God !  How  could  I  ever  know  ? 


Francis  Downing. 


RETURN  OF  SPRING 


Have  you  returned  to  chide  with  golden  laughter, 
And  parade  your  scented  tresses  past 
My  eyes — to  make  me  blindly  dream  you  are 
Not  what  I  realized  you  were  when  last 
You  fled  away?  So  far  it  seemed — so  far  .  .  . 

Vain  one!  Think  in  a  moment  you  may  buy 
From  me  my  store  of  sweetly  treasured  woe 
Gathered  through  the  sobbing  winter  night, 

And  offer  in  its  stead  your  gleaming  joy?  Ah  no, 

My  sorrow  is  not  soothed  by  garish  light. 

Long  have  I  lain  upon  this  couch  of  thorns; 

Now  only  numbly  do  I  feel  the  pain. 

I  will  not  rise  to  take  your  outstretched  hand; 

For  you  would  only  shun  my  touch  again 
And  laugh — and  whirl  away — like  desert  sand. 

And  then  what  could  I  do?  Fall  back  upon 
The  thorns  to  gash  my  wounded  soul  anew 
With  points  that  stab  more  keenly  than  before? 

I  will  not  play  the  fool.  I  will  blind  my  view 
With  rankling  thorns — till  you  have  passed  once  more. 


R.  Felix  Doherty 


WANDERLUST 


The  breath  of  another  spring  is  straying 
Across  the  fields  to  me. 

I  catch  the  bell’s  soft-murmured  praying, 

And  budding  willows,  bending,  swaying, 

In  a  village  by  the  sea. 

I  hear  the  ocean  breakers  rumbling, 

Near  a  village  by  the  sea; 

I  hear  the  booming  surge  atumbling, 

And  the  shattered  spray  of  salt  crests  crumbling, 
In  a  village  far  from  me. 

A  warbler’s  trembling  note  is  flinging 
From  a  white-sprayed  cherry  tree; 

And  my  blithe  young  heart  is  gaily  singing, 

As  down  the  road  my  steps  go  swinging, 

To  a  village  by  the  sea. 

The  breath  of  another  spring  is  blowing 
Across  the  sun-bright  foam, 

The  laughing  sea’s  light  song  is  flowing, 

Full  of  the  spring  and  tulips  growing, 

A  song  that  calls  me  home. 


Francis  S.  Shea 


FOR  YOUR  BIRTHDAY 


God  was  gracious  when  He  chose  that  you  should  smile 
First  in  that  sweet  season  known  as  ‘Mary’s  While’; 

Mary  cast  a  fragrant  spell  about  your  life  for  me, 

Gracing  you  with  beauty,  worth  and  purity. 

Never  have  I  lacked  an  inspiration  then, 

Yet  have  I  gone  the  way  of  uninspired  men! 

Forgiveness  is  the  chosen  emblem  of  the  Lord — 

Like  mountain  water  to  refresh  unthrifty  sod; 

So  fair  the  gift,  so  mild  the  Giver  of  the  thrill1, 
Temptation  seems  but  proof  of  more  forgiveness  still. 
Wherefore  did  I  tread  the  suburbs  of  the  vile 
Because  I  loved  the  charm  of  your  forgiving  smile! 

I  laughed  upon  the  decent  burdens  of  the  years, 
Unmindful  that  the  pardon  given  knew  your  tears; 
Rejoicing  in  the  sable  threat  of  careless  nights 
Because,  unless  first  dark,  there  were  no  dawning-lights. 
But  now,  I  pause  astride  my  unsubstantial  way, 

To  promise  to  atone  my  languid  yesterday. 


Charles  F.  Stack 


TO  A  ROBIN 


Hail,  blithe  song  of  spring  returned! 

Glad  auspice  of  that  truant  Queen, 
Truant  too,  too  long, 

When  first  expectant  eye  discerned 
You,  hopping  on  my  withered  green 
With  inaugural  song, 

Memory’s  echoing  plectrum  smote 
To  winged  fife  the  old,  mute  strings — 
And  Winter  fled. 

His  miser-clutch  your  solving  note 
Relaxed — a  timid  tulip  springs 
Whence  Winter  sped. 

Like  Hamelin  pipe  of  sovereign  tune 
Your  chirp  can  levy  sleeping  spring 
To  follow  you. 

Chirp  on,  till  wanded  Spring  wake  June, 
Her  fragrance-laden  breeze  to  bring — 
And  roses  too! 


Francis  S.  Shea 


JEFFERY  FARNOL 

(An  appreciation) 

by 

Henry  G.  Lawler 

“Strike!  ding!  ding! 

Strike !  ding!  ding! 

The  iron  glows , 

And  loveth  good  blows, 

As  fire  doth  bellows, 

Strike!  dfaig!  ding Vs 

The  Broad  Highway. 

There  is  an  ineffable  charm  about  the  writings  of  Jeffery 
Famol  that  quite  entrances  one.  In  this  modernized  world  of  ciga¬ 
rettes,  cock- tails,  and  house  parties,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  find  one 
who  sincerely  believes  that  romantic  adventure  and  high  ideals  still 
exist.  To-day  the  presses  are  flooded  with  a  wave  of  problem  stories, 
murder  stories,  and  morbid  sex  stories.  That  Jeffery  Farnol  attain¬ 
ed  to  popularity  in  the  face  of  such  opposition  is  strange.  Stranger 
still  is  it  when  one  considers  that  the  average  critic  still  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  Mr.  Farnol,  his  style  and  his  mannerisms.  Perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well.  Critics,  on  the  whole,  are  a  sexless  race,  depending  for 
existence  upon  their  condemnation  of  all  that  is  good  and  readable. 

A  cozy  seat  beside  the  fireplace,  a  favorite  pipe,  and  Jeffery 
Farnol,  and  the  coal  bills  and  the  rent  bills  fade  into  the  leaping 
shadows.  Back  to  the  days  of  court  and  wild  outlawry,  when 
roistering  gallants  roamed  the  fair  woodlands  of  old  England  goes 
his  tale.  Back  to  the  days  when  a  deft  sword-thrust  was  the  law  of 
the  land,  when  a  careless  word  meant  a  careless  death.  Back  to  the 
rolling  woodlands  of  Kent  and  Sussex  with  their  shady  hedges  and 
purling  streams.  Back  to  lovesick  knights  and  their  plaintive 
chant: — 

“For  her  love  I  carke,  and  care, 

For  her  love  I  droop  and  dare, 

For  her  love  my  bliss  is  bare 
And  I  wax  wan.” 

Back  to  equally  amorous  damsels  and  their  old,  old  rule  of  heart: — 

“Hee  who  myne  heart  would  keepe  for  long, 

Shall  be  a  gentil  man  and  strong.” 
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High-minded  rogues  they  were  in  those  days, — rogues  whose  blades 
were  ever  drawn  in  the  defense  of  virtue  and  whose  lips  were  just 
as  ready  for  the  kisses  of  clandestine  trysts. 

The  more  one  reads  of  Farnol  the  more  enamored  one  be¬ 
comes  of  the  beauty  of  England  in  Maytime.  How  fine  it  must 
have  been  to  don  one’s  best  doublet,  gird  on  one’s  sword,  and  stride 
forth  into  a  world  of  sunshine  a  free  man.  Life  in  those  days  was 
just  a  round  of  pleasure,  a  succession  of  rapid  brooks  and  lazy 
streams,  of  glorious  dawns  and  wondrous  sunsets,  of  wayside  inns 
and  sequestered  taverns,  of  love  and  adventure.  Money  in  those 
days  was  a  secondary  consideration  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Farnol. 
And  that  is  the  more  remarkable  because  at  the  time  Mr.  Farnol  was 
working  on  The  Broad  Highway ,  the  first  and  greatest  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  money  was  a  very  important  item  to  him,  very  important 
indeed.  Perhaps  that  is  why  he  omits  it  from  his  works;  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  his  characters  suffering  his  own  privations. 

Compared  to  the  Freudian  tormented  creation  of  the  mod¬ 
em  novelists  Jeffery  Farnol’s  characters  are  vibrantly  alive.  They 
possess  a  wholesome  depth  and  fascination  that  persist  in  haunting 
the  memory,  all  predictions  of  omniscient  critics  to  the  contrary. 
The  brave,  proud,  unsophisticated  Peter  Vibart,  the  tall,  beautiful, 
gloriously  formed  Charmian,  and  the  petulant,  querulous  Old  An¬ 
cient.  What  splendid  creations  they  are!  Lovable  characters  that 
should  live  as  long  as  English  literature  itself.  Action  there  is  in 
every  chapter.  No  need  is  there  for  tiresome  psychological  exposi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Farnol  is  no  professor  of  psychology,  he  is  a  born  story¬ 
teller.  He  is  acquainted  with  life  in  all  its  spheres,  and  he  writes  of 
life  as  he  knows  it.  For  one  who  was  a  benedict  at  the  tender  age 
of  twenty  his  knowledge  of  love  and  of  the  human  passions  is  pro¬ 
found  indeed.  All  of  which  brings  us  to  Jeffery  Farnol  himself, 

John  Jeffery  Farnol  was  born  in  Birmingham,  England,  in 
1878,  from  which  birthplace  his  family  shortly  afterwards  moved  to 
Lee,  in  Kent.  Here  he  passed  his  boyhood  in  that  delightful  and 
historic  countryside  that  in  afterlife  was  to  become  the  scene  of  his 
most  popular  books.  At  the  age  of  eight  Jeffery  had  already  deter¬ 
mined  to  become  a  writer.  The  nightly  habit  of  the  elder  Farnol  of 
reading  of  the  great  classics  to  his  tiny  family  had  aroused  Jeffery’s 
boyish  enthusiasm  for  the  romantic  tales  of  Dickens,  Dumas,  and 
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Scott.  Even  at  that  age  the  little  fellow  delighted  in  relating  long 
tales  to  his  school-fellows,  and  would  spend  long  hours  retelling  the 
stories  of  the  great  masters. 

But  if  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  were  willing,  the  family  income 
was  not.  Seventeen  found  Jeffery  a  metal  worker  in  a  Birmingham 
brass  foundry,  where  success  was  determined  by  fistic  prowess  and 
not  by  the  power  of  the  spoken  word.  Jeffery,  skilled  from  boyhood 
in  the  use  of  his  tongue,  found  himself,  perforce,  becoming  skilled  in 
the  use  of  his  fists.  Ofttimes,  however,  the  soot  of  the  foundry  pre¬ 
vented  identification  of  one’s  assailant,  and  when,  one  bright  sum¬ 
mer  day,  the  boy  knocked  down  one  whom  he  thought  to  be  bully¬ 
ing  him,  he  found  himself  out  of  a  job.  His  victim  was  no  other  than 
the  foreman. 

Once  more  the  boy  went  back  to  the  telling  and  writing  of 
stories.  Some  were  accepted,  most  were  not.  “But  you  can’t  write,” 
his  father  persisted,  “you’ve  not  had  a  university  education.”  “Just 
the  same,  I  think  I’ll  write,”  was  the  boy’s  stubborn  rejoinder.  An 
illogical,  but  as  it  proved,  a  wise  decision.  Now  at  last  he  had  time 
for  wandering  through  his  beloved  England  on  his  bicycle.  “All  the 
highroads  and  by-roads  of  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  became  familiar 
to  me.  I  wheeled  between  flowered  hedgerows  and  quenched  my 
thirst  at  the  wayside  taverns.  It  was  then,  while  watching  villagers 
wending  their  way  to  church,  that  I  first  saw  the  Ancient.  There  he 
was,  tall  hat,  smock-frock,  shrewd,  wrinkled  face,  and  gnarled 
hands  grasping  his  knobbly  staff  just  as  I  have  described  him  in 
The  Broad  Highway.  And  that  was  the  first  inception  of  the  book, 
though  it  was  not  until  several  years  afterward  that  it  came  to  be 
written.” 

Readers  of  The  Broad  Highway  generally  liken  Jeffery  Far- 
nol  to  Peter  Vibart,  but  in  this  they  err.  It  is  not  Peter  Vibart  but 
rather  the  laborious  Black  George  that  Mr.  Farnol  resembles.  The 
heavy  work  of  the  forge  and  the  foundry,  the  slow  heating  to  mallea¬ 
bility  and  the  shape  hammered  out  before  cooling  are  true  attitudes 
taken  from  his  own  youth  spent  at  the  forge.  Mr.  Farnol  is  short 
and  thick-set  with  an  unruly  shock  of  hair.  To  quote  John  Ander¬ 
son,  “Glasses  are  a  part  of  his  expressive  equipment,  as  much  as 
‘dammit  man’  is,  and  probably  more  so  than  a  vest  which  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  habit  of  coming  unbuttoned.” 
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Twenty  brought  two  momentous  crises  into  his  life;  he  mar¬ 
ried  and  set  sail  with  his  wife  for  New  York.  In  speaking  of  F. 
Hughson  Hawley,  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Farnol  says:  “I  hadn’t  a 
cent  in  the  world.  My  wife  had  paid  for  the  wedding  ring  and  honey¬ 
moon,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  up  to  me  to  do  something.  It 
has  been  said  that  her  father  remained  adamant  when  we  arrived, 
but  that  isn’t  true.  I’m  expecting  a  knock  on  the  bean  when  he  reads 
that.  On  the  contrary,  I  found  him  a  delightful  old  cove,  and  we 
were  forgiven.”  * 

Sentiment  and  kisses  are  not  very  filling,  nice  as  they  are, 
and  Jeffery  now  had  a  wife  to  support.  He  went  to  work  in  earnest. 
By  day  he  painted  theatrical  scenery,  by  night  he  painted  thrilling 
tales  of  romance  and  adventure.  A  dingily  furnished  attic  room 
is  a  poor  place  to  write  of  the  romantic  woodlands  of  England,  and 
yet  it  was  in  such  a  room  at  Thirty-Eighth  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue 
that  The  Broad  Highway  was  born.  Gunmen,  drug  addicts,  and  the 
flotsam  from  the  water-front  were  his  companions.  But  if  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  unpleasant  it  at  least  taught  him  of  human  nature. 
Speaking  of  this  period  of  his  career,  Mr.  Farnol  says,  “I’ve  found 
in  this  life  that  if  you  scratch  deep  enough  you’ll  always  find  true 
worth.” 

Readers  of  Farnol  are  often  curious  as  to  just  how  he  talks 
in  actual  life.  Mr.  Hawley  assures  us  that  from  making  his  charac¬ 
ters  talk  the  phraseology  of  years  gone  by  it  has  now  become  second 
nature  to  him  and  is  in  nowise  an  affectation.  “He  is  the  most  en¬ 
tertaining  talker  I  have  ever  known  and  loves  to  talk.  His  natural 
speech  is  the  phraseology  of  The  Broad  Highway.  It  has  become 
natural  to  him  through  many  years  of  living  with  his  characters  in 
the  books  of  that  period  he  loves  so  well.  And  he  is  a  born  story¬ 
teller.  He  always  kept  us  sitting  overtime  at  meals,  just  as  he  used 
to  keep  me  sitting  up  till  2  or  3  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  midnight  suppers.  When  he  gets  to  spinning  a  yarn,  whether 
telling  it  or  writing  it,  he  loses  all  knowledge  of  time.” 

The  Broad  Highway  appeared  in  1911.  With  the  stage  set 
for  a  flat  failure,  the  book  completely  deceived  both  critics  and  pub¬ 
lishers  alike,  and  within  one  short  month  was  a  “best  seller.”  For 
four  years  before  it  was  published  Farnol  had  wandered  from  pub¬ 
lisher  to  publisher,  from  rejection  to  rejection.  And  yet,  in  the 
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moment  of  triumph,  his  feeling  was  one  of  disgust  rather  than  one 
of  elation.  “Just  think,”  he  ejaculated,  “I  have  lost  four  years  of 
my  life.”  Whatever  faults  The  Broad  Highway  may  have,  and  I 
have  found  none,  it  is  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  story-telling.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times  I  have  read  it.  I  never  weary  of  it.  Says 
Mr.  Famol,  “Whereas  books  were  once  a  power,  they  are  of  late 
degenerated  into  things  of  amusement,  with  which  to  kill  an  idle 
hour,  and  be  promptly  forgotten  the  next.”  Surely  such  modesty 
deserves  the  greatest  popularity. 

Following  The  Broad  Highway  came  a  succession  of  knights, 
scholars,  gypsies,  gallants,  pirates,  and  simple  maids  and  ladies  of 
fashion  without  end.  The  Amateur  Gentleman  (1913),  Beltane  The 
Smith  (1915),  and  Our  Admirable  Betty  (1918),  each  took  its  place 
high  in  the  lists  of  contemporary  literature.  Black  Bartlemyys 
Treasure  (1920),  and  Martin  Conisby’s  Vengeance  (1921),  are  tales 
of  piracy  and  the  Spanish  Main,  the  second  novel  being  the  sequel 
of  the  first.  Peregrine’s  Progress  (1922)  again  takes  us  back  to  the 
Kentish  hedgerows  and  introduces  us  once  again  to  gabbin’  Dick. 
Sir  John  Dering  (1923)  and  The  High  Adventure  (1926),  Mr. 
Farnol’s  latest  works,  contain  that  same  delightful  air  of  glamorous 
romance  that  keeps  one  up  until  the  wee,  small  hours  to  finish. 

To  have  once  fallen  under  the  charm  of  Jeffery  Farnol’s  pen 
is  to  dream  at  night  of  cold,  foaming  flagons  of  ale  at  the  White 
Hart,  of  mysterious  moonlight  nights  when  Romance  stalks  abroad, 
of  bright  swords  and  brighter  eyes,  and  of  the  gallant’s  heartbroken 
lament: 

“For  her  love,  in  sleep  I  slake, 

For  her  love,  all  night  I  wake, 

For  her  love,  I  mourning  make, 

More  than  any  man.” 


RHEIMS 


Twin  candelabra,  all  agraced  and  pressed 
In  sealed  symphony  of  builders’  art, 

How  Time  thy  form  has  wantonly  caressed  I 
How  Man  has  rent  thy  peace  and  thee  apart! 

The  Maid  had  found  a  strength  within  thy  breast. 

Could  not  historic  benediction  stay 
Rapacious  hands,  or  lull  intrigue  to  rest? 

Or  was  thy  pride  the  passing  of  a  day? 

But  list!  Ideals  that  brought  thee  forth  are  taught 
By  thy  marred  beauty  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

Will  ne’er  the  promise  of  the  bud  be  wrought 
Until  the  rose  be  crushed  half-blown — till  then? 

What  laurel  can  a  youthful  charm  impart 

To  meet  the  grace  that  Grief  weaves  round  the  heart? 


Charles  F.  Stack 


CONVERSATION 

He  speaks — most  eloquent: 

“You  will  be  a  queen 

And  I  a  sincere  sycophant 
To  flatter  and  to  bend  the  knee 
In  unfeigned  adoration. 

You  will  be  a  waterfall 
And  I  a  growing  shrub 
Leaning  to  catch  the  spray.” 

She  speaks — most  demure: 

“Say  rather,  I  will  be  a  maid 
And  you  a  man.” 


Martin  J.  Kane 


MORE  RAIN 

A  Protest  in  One  Act 
by 

R.  Felix  Doherty 

The  People  Concerned: 

Stubby,  Hotel  Proprietor 
Francette  Thompson,  a  New  Arrival 
Ted  Langford,  a  Clean ,  Likeable  Chap 
Pete,  a  Tough  Customer 
A  Native 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  lobby — if  it  can  be  called  by  so  dig¬ 
nified  a  title — of  an  hotel  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

There  is  a  wide  door ,  center,  leading  on  to  a  veranda.  To 
left  and  right  of  this  door  are  windows.  Doors  and  windows  are 
all  open.  To  the  performers’  left  there  is  a  doorway  but  no  door. 
Back  stage  is  the  bar  extending  to  the  back  wall.  ( And  talking  about 
walls — they  are  white — or  they  were  once — very  dirty  and  dingy 
now.)  There  are  a  couple  of  cheap  prints  hanging  askew  but  be¬ 
yond  that  they  are  bare. 

Left  of  center  and  down  stage  there  is  a  table  with  a  few 
chairs  like  those  in  ice  cream  parlors, — the  cheap  kind.  Right  of 
center,  down  stage  is  a  big  black  armchair. 

In  order  to  fill  up  the  scene  you  might  put  a  cigar  stand  back 
stage  R.  just  for  the  sake  of  proportion,  although,  I  assure  you,  the 
proprietor  of  this  hotel  is  not  the  kind  who  bothers  about  propor¬ 
tion — nor  even  about  cleanliness.  The  floor  is  littered  with  rubbish 
and  dirt. 

Stubby  is  sitting  despondently  in  the  black  armchair  as  the 
curtain  rises.  He  is  a  dirty,  disheveled,  ugly,  patched  creature — fat 
and  greasy.  Dangling  from  his  languid  hands  is  a  thick  whip.  It  is 
late  afternoon,  rather  dark,  and  there  is  a  terrible  thunderstorm  in 
progress — blinding  lightning  flashes — heavy  peals  of  thunder — tor¬ 
rents  of  rain  pouring  down  outside.  The  rain  continues  throughout 
the  play.  Stubby  is  evidently  just  a  bit  nervous. 

After  a  short  pause — in  order  that  the  audience  may  satisfy 
any  curiosity  it  may  have  regarding  any  phenomenon,  on  or  about 
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the  stage,  Francette  enters  through  the  center  door,  holding  above 
her  an  umbrella  of  flaming  color.  Stubby  sees  her  first.  All  his  su¬ 
perstitious  beliefs  are  stirred  at  the  sight  of  that  umbrella — open  in¬ 
doors. 

Stubby:  For  God’s  sake,  shut  that  umbrella! 

Francette:  What  for?  Don’t  it  rain  in  here  too? 

Stubby:  Who  told  ya  that? 

Francette:  The  guy  at  the  boat  landing. 

Stubby:  Well,  the  roof  did  used  to  leak  before  I  had  it  mend¬ 
ed.  But  it  don’t  leak  now.  So,  will  ya  shut  that  umbrella!  D’ya 
want  the  place  to  be  struck? 

Francette:  Struck?  Say,  come  off — I’ll  admit  the  umbrella 
is  kinda  flashy,  but  it  ain’t  enough  to  make  the  lightning  jealous. 
However  just  to  please  papa — (She  closes  it.  Now  you  can  see  her ,* — 
a  saucy,  rather  hard  looking  face,  but  small  and  undeniably  pretty. 
A  bit  too  much  rouge.  Smartly  dressed.  Very  graceful.) 

Stubby:  Say,  who  are  you  anyhow? 

Francette:  S’matter,  are  you  an  immigration  official?  Show 
me  the  blank.  I’ll  sign  anything. 

Stubby:  You’re  the  first  white  woman  I’ve  seen  down  here 
for  years. 

Francette:  Well,  do  you  blame  anyone  for  not  wanting  to 
come  to  this  old  hole?  Look  at  all  the  dirt  around.  S’matter,  scrub 
women  strike? 

Stubby:  What? — it’s  those  niggers.  They  don’t  do  anything 
right,  no  matter  how  much  I  beat  them  up  for  it. 

Francette:  What  a  savage  guy  you  are!  Beat  ’em  up,  do 

you? 

Stubby:  Got  to,  lady.  Lazy  as  sin,  they  are.  It’s  the  climate 
that  makes  them  that  way.  But  when  I  tells  them  to  do  something 
an’  they  don’t  do  it, — I  takes  my  whip  ( suiting  action  to  the  word 
and — with  fierce  gestures  to  either  sidS)  and  lashes  ’em — lashes 
’em — lashes  ’em. 

Francette  (Watching  the  motions  of  the  whip):  I’ll  bet 
you  was  an  orchestra  conductor,  once. 

Stubby:  You  don’t  take  me  serious,  do  ya? 

Francette:  No.  Do  you? 

Stubby:  Are  you  one  of  them  missioner  folk? 
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Francette:  Do  I  look  that  bad?  Where’s  a  mirror?  (She 
takes  one  out  of  her  vanity  case ,  and  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  table , 
proceeds  to  touch  up  her  makeup.) 

Stubby:  Where  ya  from? 

Francette:  The  world. 

Stubby:  Just  come  to  hell  for  a  visit? 

Francette:  Yuh — till  I  get  reformed. 

Stubby:  Oh,  you’re  one  of  the  bad  uns?  From  the  States, 
huh?  What  are  ya  running  away  from? 

Francette  (Hides  her  face  in  her  hands  and  turns  away. 
Brokenly):  Oh,  I  can’t — keep  this — up  any  long  -  -  er! 

Stubby:  Let  ’er  fall  then. 

Francette:  I  must  unburden  my  soul  to  some  one.  (She 
turns  towards  Stubby)  You  have  such  a  kind  face,  papa — I’m  going 
to  tell  you  all — all — all!  Do  you  hear? 

Stubby  (Surprised;  looking  around ):  What?  I  don’t  hear 
anything. 

Francette:  I  was  the  pal  of  a  card  sharp,  and  a  dirty, 
swindling  crook.  I  lured  on  his  victims — and  he — he  fleeced  them 
and  took  their  money.  (She  throws  herself  on  her  knees  beside  his 
chair — sobs.  A  pause.)  We  almost  got  nabbed  in  a  big  forgery 
deal.  We  separated.  I  wandered  around  the  country,  pursued  by 
the  bulls.  Finally,  I  left,  and  came  here  to  escape  them.  (She  bows 
her  head.  Copious  sobs.) 

Stubby  (Complacently):  Well, — they  ain’t  any  cops  down 

here. 

Francette:  I  want — to  begin — life — all  over  again. — To 
make  a  new  start.  I’ve  come  down  here — to  the  tropics  to  forget — 

Stubby:  Ya  will,  girlie, — ya’ll  forgit  all  about  that  new  start. 

Francette:  I’m  beginning  to  feel  like  a  new  woman  already. 
I’m  going  straight  from  now  on,  pap,  I’m  going  straight — I’m  going 
straight!  (Tears.) 

Stubby:  Yeah — well,  ya  see — I  was  in  the  same  boat  as  you 
was.  Then  I  come  down  here  to — to — to  forgit — and  to — to — to  be 
regenerated — and — (enthusiastically)  and — I  am!  Lookit  me — 
why! — I’m  a  new  man. 

Francette:  I’ll  bet  you  are,  underneath  all  that  dirt. 

Stubby  ( rises  and  goes  to  the  bar;  takes  a  bottle  and  two 
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glasses  therefrom):  Yes,  Fm  a  changed  man,  girlie.  This  is  the 
place,  down  here  to — to — to — forgit — and — to — to  start  life  anew. 
(At  table  with  glasses  and  bottle)  How  about  it?  (offering  drink). 

Francette:  Righto.  (Comes  over  and  sits  on  one  side  of  the 
table.  He  sits  on  the  other.) 

Stubby  ( Pours  out  the  drinks) :  Here’s  to  ya  quick  regen¬ 
eration,  girlie. 

Francette:  And  may  yours  last.  (They  drink.) 

Stubby:  Have  another. 

Francette:  Sure. 

Stubby  (Lingering  over  his  glass):  Ya  know — I  was  won¬ 
dering — supposin’  the  bulls  might  take  a  notion  to  come  lookin’  here 
for  ya.  And  supposin’  they  found  ya? 

Francette:  I’d  never  go  back. 

Stubby:  They’d  force  ya  to  go  back. 

Francette  (Pulls  a  little  revolver  from  her  pocket) :  Is  that 
so?  Well — (dramatically)  this  would  prevent  them.  Rather  than 
submit  to  be  dragged  back  to  their  foul  prison,  I’d  shoot  myself. 

Stubby:  Gad,  yer  mighty  determined,  ain’t  ya? 

Francette:  I  always  keep  it  about  me,  and  I  make  sure 
there’s  always  six  bullets  in  it.  (Mournfully)  Oh,  I’ve  had  to  use 
it  before- — but — (brokenly)  I  don’t — want — ever — to  have — to  use 
it  again,  papa. 

Stubby:  That’s  all  right,  girlie — put  it  away  now.  (She  does) 
That’s  nice.  Now — er — I  suppose  ya  want  a  room? 

Francette:  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  best. 

Stubby  (Sneezes.  Then  he  waits,  expectantly.  A  shadow  of 
impatience  crosses  his  face.  He  looks  towards  the  door,  left,  rises, 
gets  his  whip  and  resumes  his  seat.  He  sneezes  again.  A  Native 
comes  running  out,  left,  crying:  “Yes  sah — yes  sah — yes  sah!”  He 
kneels  at  Stubby’s  feet,  and  makes  numerous  bows  from  the  waist 
to  the  floor.  Stubby  cracks  him  with  the  whip  a  couple  of  times, 
fiercely):  Fix  up  the  room  where  the  good  bed  is — get  me — and 
hurry  up — hurry  up — hurry  up!  (He  follows  him  to  the  door,  em¬ 
phasizing  each  “hurry  up”  with  a  slash  of  the  whip — very  ferocious. 
He  stands  at  door,  left,  a  moment,  looking  after  the  native.) 

Francette:  Say,  papa! 

Stubby  (turning  around):  What  is  it,  girlie? 
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Francette:  You  won’t  tell  anyone  what  I  told  you,  will  you, 
papa?  (She  goes  to  him ,  and  put  her  arms  around  his  neck).  You 
know  I  want  to  start  with  a  clean  slate. 

Stubby:  Sure — I  know,  girlie.  I  won’t  even  tell  my  guardian 

angel. 

Francette:  I  could  kiss  you  for  that. 

Stubby:  Go  ahead,  I  guess  I  could  stand  anything.  (Taking 
down  her  hands)  Now  listen,  girlie,  I’m  going  down  to  the  pier  to 
see  if  my  goods  have  landed.  If  those  good  fer  nothing  coolies  on 
that  junk  went  and  left  my  terbaccer  out  in  the  rain,  they’re  gonna 
get  all  the  juice  from  that  terbaccer  right  in  the  eye.  They’se  a  shed 
down  there,  to  put  the  stuff  in  when  it’s  rainin’,  and  the  only  time 
them  yeller  fools  use  it  is  in  fine  weather. 

Francette:  All  right,  papa — go  along.  I  guess  I  can  amuse 
myself  for  a  while.  I’ll  miss  you,  though.  So  don’t  be  long. 

Stubby  (Putting  on  hat,  coat,  et  cetera — ):  I’ll  be  back  in 
about  a  half  an  hour.  Tata.  (Pauses  dramatically  at  the  door)  Say 
a  little  prayer  for  me — out  there  in  the  storm.  (He  goes.  The  rain 
pours  down  and  the  thunder  rolls.  Francette  goes  over  to  the  left  of 
the  table  dnd  sits.  She  drinks.  As  she  is  sitting  there,  the  Native 
returns,  comes  over  and  kneels  and  bows  at  her  feet.  She  looks  at 
him  in  a  bored  way.  She  takes  the  bottle  and  pours  some  of  it  down 
his  neck.  He  rises  hastily,  jabbering.) 

Francette:  Get  out  of  here!  (He  backs  away,  grinning  and 
bowing)  Get  out!  Beat  it!  (She  slings  a  glass  at  him.  He  vanishes 
hastily.  She  wanders  over  to  the  window  and  looks  out.  Suddenly 
she  turns  to  table  down  stage,  takes  out  her  vanity  case  and  primps 
and  powders  herself.  She  sits  at  left  of  table  in  her  former  seat. 
The  rain  increases  and  the  thunder  rolls  again.) 

(Ted  enters.  He  does  not  see  Francette.  His  head  is  bent  and 
his  clothes  are  streaming  with  water.  He  wears  a  rubber  coat  and 
hat.  He  immediately  turns  his  back  to  the  audience  and  proceeds 
to  hang  his  coat  and  hat  on  the  hook,  talking  in  the  meantime.  When 
we  see  him  to  good  advantage,  we  find  that  he  is  fair,  good  looking, 
medium  height,  seems  very  young.  He  is  very  unaffected  in  speech. 
Francette  in  her  conversation  with  him  uses  a  much  more  cultured 
inflection  and  pronounciation.) 
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Ted  (Hanging  up  coat):  Rain — and  more  rain,  Stubby. 
Tough,  isn’t  it?  (By  this  time  he  has  faced  around  and  seen  Fran- 
cette ,  She  now  stands  as  though  surprised.)  Oh — I  beg  pardon.  I 
thought  Stubby  was  here. 

Francette  (Sweetly):  No — there’s  only  me. 

Ted  (Advancing) :  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  myself? 
My  name  is  Ted  Langford. 

Francette:  A  pleasure,  I’m  sure.  And  mine  is  Francette 
Thompson. 

Ted:  You’re  a  new  arrival,  are  you  not? 

Francette:  How  can  you  tell  that? 

Ted:  Why,  everyone  knows  everybody  else  in  this  place.  Be¬ 
sides  your  face  is  so  white. 

Francette:  Is  that  a  compliment? 

Ted:  You  bet.  After  seeing  nothing  but  natives  and  half¬ 
natives  for  the  last  six  months  it’s  like  heaven  to  see  a  real  white 
woman — especially  when  she’s  as  charming  as  you,  Miss  Thompson. 
Francette:  You’re  fast  for  the  tropics,  aren’t  you? 

Ted:  That’s  because  I  haven’t  been  here  so  long.  Terrible 
hole,  this  is,  Miss  Thompson. 

Francette:  Whatever  could  have  induced  you  to  come  down 

here? 

Ted:  Rubber. 

Francette  (Laughing):  Oh,  I  see,  you  mean  curiosity — 

what? 

Ted  ( Laughing ) :  Clever,  deucedly  clever.  But  seriously,  you 
know.  I’m  manager  of  our  plantation  on  this  forgotten  island.  Just 
for  a  time,  you  know.  They  sent  me  here  to  get  hardened. 

Francette:  I’ll  wager  you’ll  be  glad  to  get  back  home. 
Ted  (looking  steadily  at  her.  She  averts  her  face ) :  I  don’t 
think  so.  Not  now. 

Francette:  I’m  thinking  of  staying  here  for  some  time. 
Ted  (Hopefully):  Perhaps  they’ll  keep  me  a  little  longer 
here.  I  hope  so. 

Francette:  I’m  seriously  considering  the  foundation  of  a 
school  where  I  myself  might  teach  these  poor  savages. 

Ted:  They  don’t  really  need  to  be  taught,  I  assure  you. 
Francette:  I’ve  heard  conditions  were  dreadful  down  here. 
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Ted:  They  are. 

Francette:  So  I  resolved  that  the  noblest  thing  I  could  do 
would  be  to  come  down  here  and  help  these  poor  people  along.  One 
gets  so  sick  of  seeking  one’s  own  selfish  pleasures,  doesn’t  one? 

Ted:  You’re  right,  Miss  Thompson,  there’s  nothing  like 
realizing  you  are  doing  some  good  in  the  world. 

Fran cette  :  So  I  expect  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  here. 

Ted:  Then  I  hope  I  do,  too. 

Fran  cette:  Do  you  really  like  the  place  that  much? 

Ted:  You  mean — do  I  love  you  enough! 

Francette  (Rising  in  amazement ) :  Mr.  Langford! 

Ted:  Oh,  I  know  I  seem  mad,  Miss  Thompson,  but  if  you 
have  been  as  I  have  been  for  six  long  months — longing  for  the  sight 
of  a  real  woman — and  then  to  find  an  angel  before  you  in  answer  to 
your  prayers,  then  you’d  fall  upon  your  knees,  ready  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  that  angel.  (He  jails  upon  his  knees  and  clasps  her 
hand,  bows  his  head.) 

Francette  (Patting  his  head  with  one  hand  and  brushing 
away  the  tears  with  the  other):  I  think  I  understand — poor  boy, 
poor  boy! 

Ted  (Rises  and  looks  at  her):  Miss  Thompson,  I  can’t  thank 
you  too  much — I — I — (His  voice  breaks  and  he  hurries  out  without 
hat  or  coat  into  the  storm  which  seems  immediately  to  redouble  its 
jury.  Just  as  he  is  disappearing  past  the  window  left  and  Francette 
is  watching  him  go,  Pete  approaches  from  the  right  along  the  veran¬ 
da  and  appears  at  the  center  door.  He  pauses  there  to  watch  Lang¬ 
ford,  snorts  contemptuously,  and  finally  enters.  He  is  dark,  round- 
shouldered,  rat-eyed,  a  sneak.  Francette  and  he  recognize  each 
other  immediately  as  being  former  pals  of  the  underworld.  Francette 
watches  him  with  blanched  cheeks  as  he  slowly  and  sneeringly  comes 
fonvard  to  her.) 

Pete:  So  you’re  here  are  yer — yer  dirty  little  snipe.  Didn’t 
yer  get  me  inter  enough  trouble  already?  What’s  the  idea  of  follerin’ 
me  around,  huh?  Who  told  yer  I  was  down  here? 

Francette:  Nobody  told  me  nothing. 

Pete:  Yer  lying.  Yer  knew  I  was  foreman  down  in  this  rot¬ 
ten  rubber  joint.  And  yer  came  down  to  sponge  offen  me — yer  little 
she-wolf ! 
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Francette  ( Cowering  in  her  chair):  It’s  a  lie! 

Pete  (Swinging  around  toward  her):  Oh?  So  it’s  a  lie,  huh? 
I  suppose  yer  weren’t  up  to  yer  old  tricks — trying  to  fleece  Lang¬ 
ford,  huh? 

Francette:  I  wasn’t,  I  tell  you!  I  am  going  to  go  straight.  I 
came  down  here  to  escape  the  bulls  and  to  get  a  start. 

Pete  (Laughing  harshly):  You  expect  me  to  believe  that 
story?  Yer  can’t  pull  the  wool  over  my  eyes  that  way.  What  would 
yer  friend  Langford  say  if  I  was  to  tell  him  what  yer  used  to  be? 

Francette  (Pleadingly):  You  won’t! 

Pete  (Grimly):  Won’t  I,  though!  Listen.  I’m  out  to  make 
a  haul  in  this  rubber  business  and  I  don’t  want  you  in  the  way.  So 
unless  you  clear  out  of  here  pronto  I’m  gonner  tell  everythin’ — get 
me? 

Francette:  I’ll  squeal  on  you  if  you  tell  anything  about  me! 

Pete:  Much  good  that  will  do  yer!  Do  yer  know  I’ve  got 
power  on  this  island?  Next  to  that  young  pig  I’m  the  biggest  one 
here.  How  do  yer  think  yer  story  would  stack  up  against  mine? 
I’ve  only  got  to  say  the  word  and  they’ll  ship  you  off  on  the  next 
boat.  So  yer  might  as  well  go  without  any  fuss — get  me? 

Francette  (Desperately):  I  can’t — I  tell  you — I  can’t!  I 
can’t  leave  him  now — I  love  him — I  love  him  ! 

Pete:  Who?  Love  who? 

Francette  (Softly):  Ted. 

Pete:  Cut  the  hash,  will  yer?  Be  yer  other  self. 

Francette:  I  tell  you  the  truth — I  do  love  him!  Oh,  I  did¬ 
n’t  realize  it  until  he  was  gone — but  now  I  know.  And  I  can’t  leave 
him — I  won’t  leave  him  now! 

Pete  (Grimly):  Ho!  ho!  Well,  we’ll  see  if  you  won’t.  How 
much  chance  do  yer  think  yer  would  have  with  him  if  I  told  him 
erbout  yer  pretty  past — huh? 

Francette  (Rises  and  clutches  him  by  the  coat  collar — 
desperately ) :  Listen,  Pete!  You  mustn’t  tell — you  mustn’t!  Do  you 
understand? 

Pete  (Flings  her  back  into  the  chair):  No,  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  !  All  I  know  is  that  yer  goin’  ter  clear  out  of  here — now. 

Francette  (Rises — her  hand  in  her  pocket.  She  speaks 
calmly):  Wait!  You  absolutely  mean  that? 
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Pete:  Yer  know  me,  kid.  I  don’t  tell  bedtime  stories. 

Francette:  You  realize  yer  ruinin’  my  chances  for  happi¬ 
ness? 

Pete  (With  his  hand  upraised  as  if  taking  an  oath ) :  I  do. 

Francette  (Whipping  out  revolver):  Then,  you  dog,  take 
that — and  that!  (She  shoots  twice  at  him.  He  falls.) 

Pete  ( Gasps):  Yer  done  for  me,  yer  swine.  (He  dies.  While 
the  pistol  is  still  smoking  in  her  hand,  Ted — streaming  wet — rushes 
in  and  sees  her  as  she  stands  staring  mutely  at  the  body.) 

Ted  (Horror  stricken):  Francette,  Francette,  what  have  you 
done!  (He  stands  rooted  to  the  spot  looking  fixedly  at  the  body. 
Francette  does  not  even  look  at  him.  Dreamily  she  regards  the  pis - 
tol.  Suddenly  she  presses  it  to  her  heart  and  shoots.  Ted  rushes 
to  her  side  crying):  “Francette — Francette!”  (He  catches  her  in  his 
arms  as  she  is  about  to  fall.) 

Francette  (Gasping):  It  was  no  use,  Ted — I’m  a  murder¬ 
ess — I’m  not  worthy  of  your  love — I  had  to  die — it  was  best.  Good- 
by,  Ted — but — remember — I  loved  you — I  loved  you.  (She  dies. 
Ted  is  too  overcome  for  words.  Just  then  Stubby  rushes  in  excited - 
ly.) 

Stubby:  What’s  the  matter?  What’s  the  matter? 

Ted  (Grief  stricken):  She’s  dead — she’s  dead! 

Stubby:  Well — why  don’t  they  ring  down  the  curtain?  Hey 
— curtain — curtain!  Pull  down  that  curtain,  will  you — She’s  dead! 
— (Etc.,  ad  lib.,  until  the — 

CURTAIN.) 

Author’s  Note:  Two  hundred  gallons  of  wafer  were  used 
when  this  was  first  produced  in  the  Old  Boston  Theatre j,  March 
17th,  1926.  This  does  not  include  the  author’s  tears. 


AMBULABO, 


NON  EQUITABO 


Daneel  F.  Dunn 


I  had  decided  to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  pedestrians  and  to 
turn  equestrian.  My  reasons  for  the  decision  were  many;  some  of 
them  I  shall  explain.  While  sauntering  through  the  down-town 
streets  not  long  ago  I  had  been  approached  by  a  recruiting  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  thoroughly  impressed  by  him  that  man’s 
noblest  friend  was  the  horse.  Since  that  occurrence,  I  had  been 
reading  much  about  the  sport  and  had  concluded  that  horseback 
riding  was  “quite  the  thing,”  for  although  the  leaders  of  the  Evacu¬ 
ation  Day  Parade  had  abandoned  the  fad,  the  society  “debs”  at 
Tampa,  Florida,  have  been  riding  as  jockeys  on  the  local  race-track. 

I  resolved,  therefore,  to  become  a  horseman;  I  would  no 
longer  spend  my  Sunday  afternoons  seeing  the  sights  by  trolley;  I 
would  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Nature  while  riding  along  the  bridle 
path  on  a  cantering,  racking,  ambling,  or  trotting  steed.  I  depicted 
myself  upon  my  Pegasus  speedily  scampering  by  groups  of  weary 
hikers  and  envious  equestrians,  the  cynosure  of  their  astonished 
and  admiring  eyes. 

Would  I  be  able  to  accomplish  the  undertaking?  Upon  this 
question  had  I  long  deliberated.  Why  not?  Was  there  not  in  the 
family  album  a  picture  of  myself  seated  on  the  back  of  a  Shetland 
pony?  Had  I  not  viewed,  on  last  Memorial  Day,  the  twenty-third 
annual  Work-Horse  Parade?  On  this  same  occasion  did  I  not  pur¬ 
chase  one  of  the  parade  catalogues  containing  information  on  “The 
Care  of  Horses”? 

Now,  however,  another  enigma  arose.  Perhaps  work-horses 
and  saddle-horses  required  different  modes  of  treatment.  This  was 
easily  settled,  however,  for  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  I  visited  the 
book-shops  of  Cornhill,  where  I  purchased  a  copy  of  “The  Perfect 
Horse”  for  the  small  sum  of  thirty-five  cents.  Three  afternoons  of 
intent  study  were  required  that  I  might  become  fully  acquainted 
with  its  contents. 

My  next  procedure  was  to  obtain  my  costume,  for  my  flap¬ 
ping  pants — commonly  and  rudely  ridiculed  as  “Oxford  Bags,” 
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— might  keep  the  flies  away  from  my  horse’s  flanks,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  look  proper.  In  the  depths  of  my  closet  I  found 
my  Boy  Scout  leggings;  these  were  fair  substitutes  for  puttees. 
In  other  closets  more  family  heirlooms  were  located,  and  my  ward¬ 
robe  was  completed  by  a  battered  felt  hat,  a  swallow-tail  coat,  and 
a  red  bandanna  kerchief.  Carefully  setting  them  aside,  I  awaited 
the  following  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday,  I  arrayed  myself  in  my  riding  clothes,  and 
began  my  journey  to  the  “stable  habitat”  of  the  “species  equus.” 
On  the  way,  I  visited  the  family  grocer  and  obtained  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  lump  sugar  with  which  to  coax  my  equine  acquisition,  if  he 
should  become  sulky.  Placing  this  parcel  in  my  left  hand,  and  tak¬ 
ing  my  book,  “The  Perfect  Horse”  in  the  right,  I  waited  at  the  car- 
stop.  During  this  interval,  I  viewed  the  pavements  of  the  main 
street,  and  resolved  that  before  the  sun  should  again  set,  the  steel- 
clad  hoofs  of  my  swift  steed  would  strike  sparks  from  those  very 
granite  blocks. 

Soon  a  crowd  gathered  about  the  stop.  I  thought  that  the 
car  certainly  would  be  crowded  when  such  a  number  stepped  aboard. 
The  car  came,  I  clambered  aboard,  but  the  crowd  did  not.  From  all 
appearances  they  had  come  to  see  me  off.  After  traveling  a  few 
blocks  the  car  stopped;  there  were  other  cars  in  line  ahead.  The 
crews  of  the  cars  were  gathered  in  a  group,  while  four  policemen 
were  likewise  engaged  in  conversation.  I  did  not  know  the  cause 
of  the  delay,  but,  when  the  car  resumed  its  journey,  I  learned  that 
the  delay  was  caused  by  a  horse  that  had  fallen  on  the  track.  I  was 
highly  incensed  to  think  that  a  horse  had  fallen  and  that  none  of 
these  policemen  had  notified  or  consulted  me,  I  who  had  just  finish¬ 
ed  reading  “The  Perfect  Horse,”  and  who  in  fact  had  the  book 
with  me  at  the  time.  Such  stupidity  was  intolerable.  I  determined 
therefore  that  I  should  let  them  hear  of  this  upon  the  following  day. 

At  last  I  reached  my  stop.  Leaping  from  the  car  before  it 
stopped,  I  swaggered  towards  the  sales  stable.  I  turned  abruptly 
and  hastened  through  the  door  and  found  myself  between  two  rows 
of  tie-ups,  all  occupied  by  horses.  Here  I  was  in  grave  danger  of 
being  kicked;  immediately  I  retreated  to  safer  territory  outside  the 
stable.  Soon,  however,  two  fearless  individuals  walked  through,  and 
I  followed  directly  behind.  I  was  on  time,  the  sale  was  just  com- 
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mencing  and  the  auctioneer  was  announcing  that  “all  horses  will  be 
hitched,  pulled  and  worked  before  you  pay  f’r’em.”  I  was  immedi¬ 
ately  impressed  by  the  statement  and  felt  that  this  was  an  honest 
business  house. 

I  now  picked  a  spot  in  which  I  felt  I  would  be  safe  from  harm. 
To  my  left  was  the  auctioneer’s  stand,  to  my  right  the  watering 
trough,  behind  were  the  harness  racks.  The  sale  had  now  begun, 
and  huge  animals  of  the  tip-cart  type  were  being  jogged  up  and 
down  the  floor.  My  nearest  neighbor  in  the  crowd  remarked  that 
many  of  the  horses  were  green.  Either  his  eyesight  was  poor,  or  I 
was  suffering  optical  illusions,  for  to  me  the  animals  appeared  brown, 
black,  white,  and  almost  every  color — except  green.  The  next  pair 
were  represented  by  the  auctioneer  as  “Arabian  draft  mares.”  Now 
I  became  suspicious  of  the  firm;  they  were  certainly  unreliable,  for 
in  my  book,  “The  Perfect  Horse,”  the  Arabians  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  namely,  the  Attechi,  the  Kadischi,  and  the  Kochlani. 
The  auctioneer  had  neglected  to  mention  the  class  to  which  the 
mares  belonged;  but,  as  I  was  not  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
draft-horses,  I  did  not  expose  his  deceitful  omission. 

A  “full-blooded  Morgan,”  was  tagged  “No.  13”  and  amidst  the 
cracking  of  whips  he  was  “sent  up  the  floor.”  He  stumbled  and  stag¬ 
gered,  galloped  and  walked,  then  whirling  viciously,  with  fore-feet 
in  the  air,  he  broke  the  halter  rope  and  came  straight  towards  the 
crowd  of  onlookers.  Sombebody  (not  I)  captured  the  black,  and 
he  was  again  “sent  up  the  floor.”  This  time  he  staggered  and  fell 
against  the  tie-ups;  and  three  pairs  of  rough  shod  hoofs  found  their 
target  on  his  flank.  Now,  surely,  he  looked  “full-blooded,”  with  his 
eyes  bloodshot,  his  distended  nostrils  viciously  red,  and  his  flank 
streaming  with  blood.  “Give  me  fifteen  dollars  for  him,”  cried  the 
auctioneer.  Somebody  did,  the  horse  was  sold.  I  was  restful  once 
more;  but  not  for  long.  The  man  who  had  bought  the  fiery  black 
came  over  to  water  him.  I  stepped  away  from  the  trough  and  moved 
towards  the  harness  rack.  When  the  horse  was  watered,  the  owner 
decided  to  hitch  and  pull  him.  The  black  was  brought  to  the  har¬ 
ness  rack;  again  I  fled,  and  clambered  upon  the  stand,  beside  the 
auctioneer. 

Here  I  remained  while  horses  came  and  horses  went,  but 
none  of  them  suited  my  fancy,  although  each  horse  was  guaranteed 
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to  be  the  “best”  that  was  to  be  sold  that  afternoon.  Shortly,  the 
bidding  ceased,  the  crowd  was  mum;  then  the  auctioneer  informed 
them  that  there  were  men  present  who  had  not  bid  all  that  after¬ 
noon;  he  asked  them  to  leave  so  as  to  make  room  for  prospective 
purchasers.  I  had  been  looking  for  saddlers,  not  work-horses;  the 
saddlers  had  not  arrived  as  yet,  so  I  looked  about  for  a  seat. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  building  were  a  number  of  wagons 
and  other  nondescript  vehicles.  I  seated  myself  in  a  democrat  wag¬ 
on,  on  the  back  rest  of  which  were  several  sets  of  harness.  From 
here  I  could  see  all  that  went  on,  and  I  could  hear  plainly  the  vocif¬ 
erous  auctioneer.  An  aged  man  resembling  somewhat  Coleridge’s 
“Ancient  Mariner”  requested  me  to  help  him  into  the  vehicle,  and 
with  much  effort  on  my  part,  I  pulled  him  up  to  the  seat.  He  soon 
fell  asleep  and  snored  in  deepest  organ  tones.  Gradually  inclining 
himself  toward  me,  he  knocked  over  the  harness  so  that  it  fell  in 
my  lap.  This  was  becoming  too  much  to  contend  with,  for  now  I 
could  barely  hear  the  cries  of  the  auctioneer.  Then  during  a  lull  in 
the  sonorous  melody,  I  heard  a  “flea-bitten  gray”  announced.  I 
thought  that  now  the  auctioneer’s  conscience  must  be  bothering  him, 
when  he  announced  that  the  animal  was  afflicted  with  such  pesky 
insects. 

Now  was  the  opportune  time  for  revenge  upon  my  hoary 
comrade;  quickly  I  raised  the  collar  of  the  harness  and  carefully 
setting  it  over  his  derby  hat,  placed  it  (as  if  a  wreath)  upon  his 
rounded  shoulders.  Taking  my  book  and  parcel,  I  leaped  from  the 
vehicle  in  time  to  see  a  beautiful  combination  saddler  and  driving 
mare  being  jogged  up  the  floor.  I  heard  the  auctioneer  crying, 
“who’ll  make  it  ten  dollars.”  Quickly  I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
No  more  bids  were  received,  and  the  auctioneer  said,  “and  sold  to 
the  Student  Prince.”  I  went  to  take  possession  of  the  mare,  but  an¬ 
other  man  claimed  her.  There  was  some  mistake;  I  investigated  and 
discovered  that  I  had  purchased  the  harness,  not  the  mare.  I  ex¬ 
plained  my  case,  much  to  the  delight  and  amusement  of  the  crowd, 
and  to  the  disgust  of  the  auctioneer. 

“No.  97”  was  brought  on  next,  a  beautiful  horse  with  a  silk¬ 
en  tail  and  mane;  for  him  I  would  give  my  fortune.  I  took  out  my 
roll.  I  resolved  to  bid  my  entire  thirty  dollars  upon  the  animal;  but, 
before  the  auctioneer  spoke  the  crowd  was  clamoring,  “Three  Hun- 
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dred” — “Three-Fifty”  —  “Three-Seventy-Five”  —  “Four  Hundred 
Dollars.”  The  competition  was  too  great,  I  withdrew. 

“The  last  horse  of  the  day,  a  slick  little  pony  of  eight-hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds,”  was  announced  by  the  now  hoarse  auction¬ 
eer.  The  pony  was  indeed  a  sorry-looking  animal,  and  from  his 
general  appearance  one  might  have  concluded  that  he  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  animal  for  whom  the  Pony  Express  was  named.  This  was  my 
last  chance.  I  would  sacrifice  all  to  obtain  him.  I  peeled  off  a  five- 
dollar  bill  for  a  start.  Nobody  else  wanted  him,  no  higher  bids  were 
received.  He  was  mine!  I  paid  the  five  dollars  and  received  my 
receipt.  Then,  I  consulted  my  book  “The  Perfect  Horse”  for  the 
first  rule  of  procedure  in  directing  the  movements  of  the  animal.  I 
was  interrupted  during  my  study  by  a  very  distinguished  looking 
gentleman  who  asked  if  I  was  the  owner  of  the  horse.  Proudly  I 
answered,  “Yes.”  He  displayed  a  badge.  Thinking  that  he  suppos¬ 
ed  I  had  stolen  the  animal,  I  showed  him  my  receipt.  He  explained 
that  he  was  not  a  policeman,  but  was  an  agent  of  “The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Mal-treatment  to  Under-Nourished  Beasts  of 
Burden.”  He  condemned  my  horse  and  decreed  a  short  life  for  my 
rival  to  Man  O’  War.  He  offered  me  the  society’s  established  price 
for  all  horses  acquired  in  this  manner.  The  check  would  be  for 
“seven  and  one-half  dollars.”  I  must  accept  it;  I  did,  and  with  tears 
swelling  in  my  eyes,  I  smoothed  the  mane  of  my  recently  acquired 
and  almost  simultaneously  disposed-of  Bucephalus.  I  looked  about 
me  and  saw  that  the  vociferous  auctioneer  was  smoking  a  cigar 
while  chatting  with  his  dealer  associates.  I  noticed  that  the  traders 
and  hostlers  were  gradually  disappearing,  and  that  most  of  the  tie- 
ups  were  vacated. 

The  sun  was  slowly  setting  as  I  wended  my  way  to  the  car 
stop.  The  “electric  horse”  came  along  and  I  stepped  aboard.  I  took 
my  place  in  a  double  seat,  and  placed  my  book  “The  Perfect  Horse” 
beside  me.  Then  I  proceeded  to  open  my  parcel,  using  both  hands 
to  undo  the  wrappings.  Slyly  and  carefully  I  placed  the  lumps  of 
sugar  which  had  been  intended  for  some  fiery  equine  in  my  own 
mouth.  As  I  ground  my  teeth  upon  the  sweet  lumps,  I  reflected  that 
I  had  been  in  the  horse  business,  and  that  (deducting  for  the  book, 
the  sugar,  and  carfare)  I  had  made  a  net  profit  of  about  two  dollars; 
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nevertheless  I  was  not  intended  for  a  horseman.  I  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  becoming  an  equestrian.  I  put  “The  Perfect  Horse”  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  shelf  of  the  bookcase  evermore  to  collect  dust.  Hence  my 
motto,  “Ambidabo,  Non  Equitabo  ” 


SAID  THE  MARGRAVE— 

by 

William  H.  Marnell 

Wonder  was  rife  in  the  hamlets  of  Degen  and  Reggendorf 
and  Lichtund,  for  the  dashing  young  Margrave  had  spoken  to  Sig¬ 
mund  the  Smith,  the  son  of  Hans  the  Smith.  What  words  the  Mar¬ 
grave  had  spoken,  no  man  knew,  though  all  conjectured.  For  while 
Sigmund  the  Smith  was  leisurely  driving  his  oxen  over  the  dusty 
road  that  leads  from  Degen  to  Reggendorf  and  thence  to  Lich- 
tund,  Heinrich  Friedrich  von  Puffendorf,  the  Margrave  of  Bavaria, 
had  overtaken  him  in  his  carriage.  As  Sigmund  drew  to  the  side  of 
the  road  to  let  the  handsome  monarch  pass,  the  latter  had  leaned 
from  his  vehicle  and  cried  to  Sigmund  words  whose  import  no  man 
caught  save  Sigmund.  Weighty  words  they  must  have  been,  and 
learned,  for  Sigmund  drove  straight  to  the  smithy  looking  neither 
right  nor  left,  and  on  his  forehead  was  a  frown.  And  the  men  of 
Degen  say  that  through  that  night  in  Sigmund’s  cottage  burned  a 
candle,  and  one  man,  more  brazen  and  more  curious  than  the  rest, 
had  dared  to  peek  in  the  window,  and  strange  as  it  may  sound,  he 
saw  Sigmund  poring  over  an  unrolled  manuscript. 

That  Sigmund  was  a  learned  man  and  a  scholar,  all  men 
knew.  He  was  a  foreigner  as  well,  his  grandfather  being  the  first  of 
his  line  to  dwell  in  Degen.  Sigmund  himself  was  a  traveler  of  re¬ 
nown,  having  visited  Munich,  where  he  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  rumor  had  it  that  he  had  traveled  across  the  Alps  to  Italy.  A 
man  like  that  is  to  be  distrusted. 

All  the  men  of  Degen  knew  that  on  the  shelf  in  Sigmund’s 
sleeping  room  were  rolls  of  manuscript,  in  the  oldest  of  all  tongue^ 
the  Latin.  They  knew  that  each  Spring  before  planting  his  cab¬ 
bages,  Sigmund  would  read  one  of  these  manuscripts;  a  strange  rit¬ 
ual,  you  must  confess.  One  prying  fellow,  who  knew  letters,  once 
slipped  into  the  cottage  of  Sigmund  during  the  latter’s  absence  and 
copied  the  letters  of  the  names  of  these  manuscripts,  “De  Bras sica” 
and  “De  Hordeo  aqua  Perfuso  et  Sole  Tosto” — formidable  titles,  in 
all  truth.  But  when  he  showed  them  to  the  priest  and  asked  the  good 
father  what  unholy  matters  these  rolls  dealt  with,  the  latter  burst 
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into  such  a  fit  of  laughter  as  had  not  been  heard  for  many  a  day. 
Rather  than  disappoint  his  friends,  however,  the  fellow  told  them 
that  the  priest  had  shrunk  in  horror  at  the  names.  Needless  to  say, 
this  confirmed  the  villagers’  suspicions  of  Sigmund  the  Smith. 

Diabolical  though  his  secrets  were,  all  admitted  that  when 
he  so  desired,  Sigmund  could  put  them  to  good  use.  From  his  vol¬ 
umes  he  learned  the  preparation  of  a  malt  that  is  a  beautiful  amber 
color  when  crushed.  This  he  dried  over  a  fire  of  oak  faggots. 
With  this  amber  malt,  he  produced  more  dextrin  and  rendered 
more  albuminous  matter  insoluble,  though  the  men  of  Degen  did 
not  realize  this.  They  all  knew,  though,  that  of  all  the  villagers,  Sig¬ 
mund  brewed  the  best  beer.  I  tell  you  these  things  to  show  you  that 
Sigmund  was  not  an  ordinary  man. 

The  words  that  Heinrich  Friedrich  von  Puffendorf  spoke, 
Sigmund  wrote  on  a  bit  of  parchment  which  he  placed  in  the  locket 
which  hung  from  his  neck.  From  time  to  time,  Sigmund  would  look 
at  this  locket  and  smile  and  on  rare  occasions,  he  had  been  known 
to  open  the  locket,  read  the  words  on  the  parchment  and  laugh 
aloud.  All  witnesses  agreed  that  this  laugh  caused  chills  to  run  up 
and  down  their  spine.  It  was  not  the  laugh  of  an  ordinary  man. 

A  man  like  Sigmund  is  a  danger.  His  own  satanic  lore  was 
formidable.  When  enhanced  by  a  secret  from  the  lips  of  the  Mar¬ 
grave,  it  constituted  a  genuine  menace  to  the  community.  What 
this  secret  was,  no  man  could  say  with  certainty.  Some  maintained 
that  it  was  the  phrase  which  inflicted  on  the  victim  against  whom  it 
was  addressed,  the  scrofula.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Charlemagne  knew  this  secret.  Others  believed  that  it 
was  the  incantation  whereby  the  white  plague  was  inflicted — a  peri¬ 
lous  secret  indeed. 

However,  it  remained  for  Rudolph,  the  son  of  Visimund,  to 
solve  the  mystery.  A  sharp  fellow,  this  Rudolph.  He  was  called 
Rudolph  der  Veilangesicht  by  the  men  of  Degen.  That  was  behind 
his  back,  of  course. 

Rudolph  suggested  that  it  was  the  transmutation  secret.  It 
was  obviously  true.  So  obvious  that  every  one  wondered  at  his  own 
stupidity  in  not  realizing  it  long  before.  Unless  the  sons  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  could  transform  base  lead  into  gold,  whence  could  come 
their  never  ending  riches?  All  men  knew  that  the  sons  of  Charle- 
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magne  communicated  with  the  devil.  But  why  did  the  Margrave 
choose  to  communicate  this  secret  to  Sigmund.  The  graybeards 
shook  their  heads.  A  man  cannot  know  everything,  Rudolph  re¬ 
plied  defensively.  Perhaps  because  of  some  secret  Sigmund  knew. 
Sigmund  had  traveled,  you  must  remember.  Besides,  the  Margrave 
was  a  bit  of  a  rake. 

But  why  did  Sigmund  not  use  the  secret?  Then  the  thun¬ 
derbolt  crashed  on  Degen.  For  one  day  Sigmund  left  Degen,  passed 
through  Reggendorf  and  Lichtund  and  over  the  mountains  to  Wiese- 
land  and  the  next  evening  when  the  purple  shadows  of  the  hills  lay 
darkling  across  the  straw  thatched  roofs  of  Degen,  Sigmund  re¬ 
turned  mounted  on  a  horse  and  leading  a  cow.  With  open  mouths 
and  staring  eyes,  the  good  folk  of  Degen  watched  him  as  he  rode 
past,  looking  neither  right  nor  left,  with  a  frown  upon  his  forehead. 

That  settled  it,  of  course. 

Deep  in  the  mind  of  Rudolph  burned  a  searing  thought.  Ru¬ 
dolph  could  read.  No  man  in  Degen  knew  it.  The  secret,  could  he 
but  grasp  the  all-precious  piece  of  parchment  just  one  second.  Piles 
of  gold,  gold  to  run  one’s  hand  through,  gold  to  bury  one’s  head  in — 
piles  of  gleaming,  shining,  yellow  gold.  All  day  Rudolph  thought 
and  thought  and  grew  pale  and  haggard.  All  night  he  tortured  him¬ 
self  with  piles  of  yellow  gold  which  vanished  at  his  touch.  He  would 
own  a  horse — yes,  he  would  own  two  horses.  He  would  own  a  herd 
of  cows.  He  shuddered  in  ecstasy.  How  to  get  the  locket? 

Day  by  day  Rudolph  watched  Sigmund.  It  was  so  tantaliz- 
ingly  simple — to  seize  the  locket,  break  the  clasp,  read  the  parch¬ 
ment.  How  would  he  seize  the  locket? 

For  weeks  Rudolph  fought  against  the  thought.  At  first  he 
repelled  it  with  horror;  gradually  he  accepted  it  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Not  as  something  to  be  done,  of  course,  but  something 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  of.  And  why  not  something  to  be  done?  It 
would  be  so  simple.  A  dark  night.  Who  would  ever  know  who  did 
it?  The  black  veil  of  madness  covered  Rudolph’s  mind.  Red  imps 
danced  in  his  brain.  He  was  determined.  He  would  kill  Sigmund. 

>1*  *1*  st?  ^ 

^  »{» 

Far  on  the  mountains,  lightning  flashed.  Deep  in  the  valley 
the  thunder  rolled  and  echoed.  Black  pyramids  of  cloud  crushed  out 
the  light  from  Degen.  Fathers  hurried  home  from  the  fields;  moth- 
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ers  collected  their  children.  Candles  were  lighted  before  the  statues 
of  the  Virgin.  The  good  people  of  Degen  crossed  themselves  devoutly 
and  muttered  an  Ave  Maria.  A  searing  fork  crashed  from  the  heav¬ 
ens;  a  lofty  pine  swayed  and  toppled.  A  terrorizing  crack  was  heard 
— then  peal  on  peal  of  full  and  deep-toned  thunder. 

With  a  furtive  glance  about,  Rudolph  slipped  from  the  house 
and  with  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  he  ran.  There  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  calm — that  moment  of  fearful  expectancy  far  worse  than  the 
storm.  Sheets,  gusts,  bursts,  torrents,  blotting  out  the  sight,  beating 
down  all  life. 

Rudolph  staggered,  cowered,  turned  his  back  to  the  storm, 
then  turned  again  and  faced  it.  Through  the  streets  of  Degen  ran 
yellow  torrents.  Aloft  the  storm  demons  hurled  their  javelins  of 
death  while  into  the  mind  of  Rudolph  the  Demon  drove  his  stinging 
darts.  Through  the  teeth  of  the  wind  he  fought  his  way  to  the 
Smithy.  He  beat  feebly  on  the  door.  Sigmund  opened  it  and  lifted 
him  within. 

The  sight  of  the  locket  was  like  strong  wine;  it  revived, 
strengthened  him.  It  was  torturing.  Sigmund  hustled  about,  talking 
continually  of  the  storm.  Rudolph’s  fingers  twitched.  He  was  go¬ 
ing  mad — he  was  mad.  Sigmund  turned  to  poke  the  fire  on  the 
hearth.  Rudolph  arose.  While  Sigmund  faced  the  fire,  Rudolph 
stabbed. 

With  trembling  fingers  he  tore  the  locket  from  Sigmund’s 
neck.  A  thin  rivulet  of  blood  followed  his  hand.  He  shrieked  and 
plunged  into  the  darkness. 

*  *  *  *  sj«  *  * 

Safe  in  his  home,  Rudolph  burst  the  locket.  His  teeth  chat¬ 
tered;  his  body  trembled.  Thrice  he  dropped  the  parchment  before 
he  unfolded  it.  A  knifing  pain  shot  through  his  head.  The  room 
whirled.  Red  rivers  of  blood  flowed  before  his  eyes.  He  sank  to 
the  floor,  a  whimpering,  slobbering  heap.  He  had  read  the  words: 
“Blessed  be  the  first  day  of  April ,  of  the  year  nine  hundred  and  four, 
when  Heinrich  Friedrich  von  Puffendorf,  the  Margrave  of  Bavaria, 
deigned  to  say  to  Sigmund  the  Smith,  son  of  Hans  the  Smith,  ‘Get 
out  of  my  wayV  ” 


THE  NEW  POETRY 

by 

Joseph  M.  Dolan 

James  M.  Beck,  in  a  discussion  concerning  the  modem  tend¬ 
ency  toward  revolt  against  authority  of  any  kind,  says,  “  In  poetry, 
where  beauty  of  rhythm,  melody  of  sound  and  nobility  of  thought 
were  once  regarded  as  true  tests,  we  now  have  in  freak  forms  of 
poetry  the  exaltation  of  the  grotesque  and  brutal.  Hundreds  of 
poets  are  feebly  echoing  the  1  barbaric  yawp’  of  Walt  Whitman,  with¬ 
out  the  redeeming  merit  of  his  occasional  sublimity  of  thought.” 

Doctor  Beck’s  denunciation  is  rather  sweeping  and  harsh, 
but  even  a  cursory  examination  of  an  anthology  of  present  day 
verse  convinces  of  its  truth.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  leaving  its 
impress  upon  poetry  no  less,  and  possibly  much  more,  than  upon  the 
other  arts.  For  the  bizarre  forms  which  much  of  our  “free-verse” 
assumes,  and  which  now  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  poetry, 
offer  a  splendid  cloak  for  mediocrity.  A  weak  thought  cannot  sus¬ 
tain  itself  in  a  verse  which  is  in  accord  with  metrical  laws.  It  is 
easily  detected.  The  laws  of  meter  impose  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  poet,  but  they  are  reasonable  restrictions,  and  by  no  means  a 
hindrance  to  clarity  of  thought.  A  thought  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  the  poet  must  seek  among  a  limited  number  of  words  for  ex¬ 
pressions  to  clothe  it.  The  new  poetry  removes  this  restriction.  It 
has  been  said,  “It  (the  new  poetry)  has  set  before  itself  an  ideal  of 
absolute  simplicity  and  sincerity — an  ideal  which  implies  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  unstereotyped  diction;  and  an  individual,  unstereotyped 
rhythm.”  But  this  “individual,  unstereotyped  diction”  is  certainly 
not  conducive  to  true  poetry;  and  hardly  conducive  to  clarity  of 
thought.  Witness  the  following  from  the  “Picasso,”  of  E.  E.  Cum¬ 
mings: 

(out  of  the 
black  unbunged 

Something  gushes  vaguely  a  squeak  of  planes 
or 

between  squeals  of 

Nothing  grabbed  with  circular  shrieking  tightness 
solid  screams  whisper.) 
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The  principal  indictments  against  this  so-called  new  poetry 
are  found  in  the  statement  of  Doctor  Beck.  The  first  is  the  “exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  grotesque  and  the  brutal,”  by  the  proponents  of  realism, 
in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  that  word.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  I  prefer  to  think  of  Carl  Sandburg  as  representative  of  this 
type  of  modernist.  The  second  indictment  is  against  the  use  of 
“freak  forms,”  such  as  are  employed  by  the  more  radical  writers  who 
throw  off  all  restraint,  not  only  of  metrical  laws,  but  ofttimes  of  punc¬ 
tuation.  The  works  of  E.  E.  Cummings  whom  The  Dial  hails  as 
“one  of  the  generation’s  greatest  poets,”  seem  to  exemplify  this  fault. 

Extensive  quotations  usually  are  frowned  upon.  But  in  the 
present  instance,  the  necessity  of  quoting  is  inescapable.  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg  has  a  powerful,  vivid  method  of  expressing  his  thoughts.  What¬ 
ever  else  may  be  said  against  his  works,  one  is  never  in  doubt  as  to 
what  he  means  to  say.  His  style  is  clarity  itself.  And  yet,  we  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  his  verses  poetry.  Take  for  instance,  the  following  lines 
from  “Chicago,” 

“Hog-butcher  for  the  world, 

Tool-maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 

Player  with  Railroads  and  the  Nation’s  Freight-handler; 

Stormy,  husky,  brawling, 

City  of  the  Big  Shoulders.” 

And  farther  on  in  the  same  poem: 

“And  having  answered  so  I  turn  once  more  to  those  who  sneer  at  this  my  city,  and  I 
give  them  back  the  sneer  and  say  to  them: 

Come  and  show  me  another  city  with  lifted  head  singing  so  proud  to  be  alive  and 
coarse  and  strong  and  cunning. 

Flinging  magnetic  curses  amid  the  toil  of  piling  job  on  job,  here  is  a  tall  bold  slugger 
set  vivid  against  the  little  soft  cities; 

Fierce  as  a  dog  with  tongue  lapping  for  action,  cunning  as  a  savage  pitted,  against 
the  wilderness.” 

This  is  realism,  no  doubt,  strong,  virile  and  undeniably  interesting. 
But  somehow,  the  impression  obtains  that  it  is  unnecessarily  crude 
and  brutal.  It  exemplifies  that  elusive  “exteriority”  of  which  the 
new  poetry  is  so  proud.  But  it  is  significant  that  this  “exteriority” 
usually  consists  in  presenting  some  ugly  object  or  environment  for 
our  contemplation.  It  is  claimed  that  by  portraying  the  crude  and 
ugly  aspects  of  life,  as  well  as  the  beautiful,  the  new  poetry  im¬ 
measurably  widens  the  scope  of  the  art.  But  this  violates  the  funda- 
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mental  tenet  of  all  art,  for  true  art  is  the  expression  of  that  elusive 
thing  “the  Beautiful.”  It  has  been  asserted  that  Sandburg’s  realism 
acts  merely  as  a  springboard  from  which  the  poet  dives  into  a  ro¬ 
mantic  mysticism.  But  such  a  contention  is  not  borne  out  by  his 
works.  Like  many  proponents  of  the  new  poetry,  Sandburg  has  be¬ 
come  wedded  to  realism  and  apparently  has  dismissed  idealism  as 
no  longer  worthy  of  a  poet’s  consideration.  Consider  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  “Cool  Tombs”: 

“When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shoveled  into  the  tombs,  he  forgot  the  copperheads  and 
the  assassin  ...  in  the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs.” 

It  would  appear  that  this  new  type  of  poetry  is  brutal  not  only 
when  dealing  with  brutal  things.  It  is  barbaric  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  barbaric. 

When  we  consider  the  works  of  E.  E.  Cummings,  we  meet 
with  a  strange  inconsistency.  The  new  movement  professes  to  have 
for  its  purpose  the  abolition  of  poetic  shifts  of  language  and  the 
lofty,  often  verbose,  expressions  with  which  the  art  of  poetry  has 
been  “over-appareled.”  The  most  conservative  will  concede  the 
merit  of  a  movement  which  is  successful  in  eliminating  the  patently 
artificial  forms  of  expression,  such  as  ’tis,  e’en  and  e’er.  But  does 
this  new  poetry  succeed  in  so  doing?  In  “Songs”  which  have  been 
called  “the  freest  of  free  verse,”  Mr.  Cummings  describes  the  sky 
as  being, 

“un  der, 
a  lo 
co 
mo 

tive  s  pout 

ing 

vi 

o 

lets.” 

After  a  perusal  of  this  “poem,”  the  temptation  to  resort  to 
sarcasm  is  restrained  only  with  difficulty.  Mr.  Cummings  avers  that 
he  has  written  “literally  millions  of  poems,”  and  we  agree  that  it  is 
quite  possible.  Compared  to  this,  the  most  stilted  forms  of  “over¬ 
appareled”  Victorian  Poetry  seem  anything  but  artificial.  It  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Cummings,  in  common  with  many  of  our  new  poets, 
has  fallen  into  more  grievous  errors  than  those  which  the  tenets  of 
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the  new  poetry — for  even  the  freest  of  free  verse  has  negative,  if  not 
positive,  tenets — assure  us  must  be  avoided.  If  the  use  of  “e’er” 
“  ’neath”  and  “  ’tis  ”  are  detrimental  to  interest,  expression  and  sin¬ 
cerity  in  poetry,  what  are  we  to  say  of  such  indiscriminate  and  arbi¬ 
trary  divisions  of  words  and  even  syllables  as  Mr.  Cummings  em¬ 
ploys?  The  older  poetry  may  be  “stiffened  by  rhetoric,”  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  did  not  go  as  far  astray  in  its  selection  of  a  vehicle  for  artis¬ 
tic  expression  as  has  this  new  type  of  verse. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  poetry  was  summed  up  by  Yeats 
when  he  said,  “We  wanted  to  get  rid  not  only  of  rhetoric  but  of 
poetic  diction.  We  tried  to  strip  away  everything  that  was  artificial, 
to  get  a  style  like  speech,  as  simple  as  the  simplest  prose,  like  a  cry 
of  the  heart.”  But  the  search  of  the  new  poets  is  futile  and  it  is  un¬ 
necessary.  They  must  go  back  to  the  point  whence  they  started, 
and  take  new  bearings.  They  must  look  to  the  poems  of  Shelley, 
Tennyson,  and  the  rest.  For  there  alone  will  they  find  a  style  “like 
a  cry  of  the  heart.” 
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EDITORIAL 

ANTIQUES  FOR  SALE 

Those  who  delight  in  the  Delphic  lines  of  Shakespeare  and 
are  enamored  by  his  honored  bones,  will  find  great  interest  in  the 
recent  discoveries  of  an  English  Antique  hunter.  The  story  of  his 
discoveries  quite  overshadows  “Treasure  Island.”  This  gentleman, 
named  Rogers,  claiming  direct  descent  from  Shakespeare  through 
the  latter’s  daughter,  found  in  his  attic  an  old  trunk.  For  want  of  a 
better  rainy  day  pastime  he  plumbed  its  depths  and  into  his  lap 
there  fell — a  dog-eared  map.  His  interest  was  aroused.  Before  his 
delighted  eyes  unfolded  directions  for  the  seeking  of  buried  treasure. 
The  instructions  he  followed  to  the  letter.  Digging  here  and  digging 
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there  he  unearthed  untold  quantities  of  original  manuscripts  and 
unknown  masterpieces.  At  least  so  went  the  story  he  related. 

Authorities  who  should  know  term  the  whole  affair  a  hoax. 
Mr.  Rogers,  however,  sits  back  in  blissful  contentment,  for  Ameri¬ 
can  antique  seekers  are  purchasing  his  finds.  Mr.  Rogers  is  be¬ 
coming  wealthy,  our  American  friends  are  becoming — bigger  fools 
than  ever.  But  such  is  human  nature  the  world  over.  Novelties  and 
creations  ever  rule  the  universe.  The  pity  of  it  is  most  such  novel¬ 
ties  and  creations  are  but  flimsy  deceptions  much  like  that  of  Mr. 
Rogers. 

As  a  divergence  from  this  world-old  weakness  let  us  call  at¬ 
tention  to  The  Intercollegiate  World ,  a  Baltimore  publication.  Dis¬ 
regarding  the  methods  of  its  contemporaries,  and  disregarding  even 
public  opinion,  this  young  magazine  has  already  built  up  a  splendid 
circulation  by  basing  its  literary  standards  upon  good  form,  careful 
construction,  and  depth  of  thought.  Only  the  more  worth  while  and 
lasting  forms  of  prose  and  verse  find  their  way  to  its  pages.  For  the 
carelessly  constructed  free-verse  and  morbidly  blatant  story  The  In¬ 
tercollegiate  World  has  no  room.  We  firmly  trust  that  such  a  month¬ 
ly  will  directly  influence  college  magazines  and  indirectly  influence 
the  entire  world  for  the  crying  need  of  solid  construction  in  the 
world  of  literature. 
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GLIMMERINGS 

A  generous  and  discerning  criticism  is  like  rain  falling  to 
earth.  It  may  fall  to  the  cold  breast  of  the  unresponsive  ocean  or 
waste  its  message  on  the  cynical  ears  of  the  desert.  Or  it  may  drop 
as  lazily  as  snow  upon  some  mountain  crest  and  penetrate  by  pro¬ 
crastinated  degrees  to  the  anxious  vale  beneath.  And  often  it  may 
rejoice  to  mingle  with  the  love-eager  soil  of  the  plain  and  render 
verdant  imitations  of  Paradise.  In  each  case  the  effort  of  the  rain  is 
the  same;  in  each  case,  due  to  the  peculiar  reception,  the  result  is 
different.  Of  like  manner  is  this  criticism. 

There  is  very  little  to  censure  in  recent  exchange  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  as  little  to  commend.  However,  in  the  Holy  Cross 
Purple  are  two  articles  which  contain  the  spark  of  which  great 
fires  are  born.  “Prince  Rom/’  by  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  is  well 
drawn  and  well  maintained.  Of  the  same  type,  the  “Slippers  of  the 
Goddess,”  by  William  A.  Kinney,  is  splendidly  done  but  all  too 
brief.  He  shares  with  Donn  Byrne  that  vivid  background  of  Venice, 
than  which  there  is  no  more  intriguing  in  literature.  Victor  J.  Dowl¬ 
ing  has  sympathetically  retold  the  old  Spartan  love  story  in  his  pleas¬ 
ing  “Hyacinth.” 

In  the  Fordham  Monthly ,  “Odysseus,”  by  J.  Russell  Sher¬ 
lock,  approaches  the  heights.  His 

...  I  grow  lotus-weary  thrilled  no  more 
By  a  new  surf’s  sounding  .  .  . 

bespeaks  the  fine  sensibilities  of  the  artist,  while 

.  .  .  watched  white  waves  race 

High  on  the  moon-pale  curve  of  a  strange  land’s  breast  .  .  . 

betrays  a  spirit  that  has  found  the  pearl  of  great  price,  a  love  of 
beauty.  Robert  N.  Rose  seems  to  have  discovered  a  subtle  beauty 
in  a  most  prosaic  setting  which  he  renders  appreciable  to  others  in 
his  verse  entitled  “Tugs.”  His  portrayals  can  be  very  vivid,  as 

— Gruesome,  grimy,  one-lunged  growlers,  chewing,  spitting  greasy  oil; — 
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almost  makes  one  taste  the  atmosphere  of  the  sullen  harbor  where 
the  saucy  craft  hold  sway.  George  L.  Grainger  is  still  up  to  form. 
He,  like  Goldsmith,  is  able  to  condense  very  much  feeling  and  ex¬ 
perience  into  one  verse.  What  a  pregnant  line  is 

— But  I  cannot  forget  your  laughter. 

He  waxes  very  human, — 

But  the  fields  and  flowers  once  felt  you  near 
So  they  are  things  I  hate, 

with  all  the  humanity  of  Thompson’s  Daisy,  when  he  complains 

But  the  rose’s  scent  is  bitterness 
To  him  that  loved  the  rose. 

I  found  an  excellent  description  of  the  Great  Emancipator  in 
Joseph  A.  Phelan’s  “Lincoln.” 

— And  yet  there  dwelt  that  in  his  saddened  face 
That  children  loved  and  curious  women  came 
To  see  and  wept  to  find  in  it  the  trace 
Of  that  for  which  they  grieved  and  found  no  name. 

Here’s  to  the  winds  of  March  and  April!  May  they  rever¬ 
berate  with  the  impressive  and  lovely  offspring  of  clear-eyed  dream¬ 
ers. 

Go  to,  all  ye  who  dream,  portray  as  well  as  ye  may,  Nature, 
and  her  waking! 

C.  F.  S. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  WITH  RED  HAIR 

by 

Hugh  Walpole 
( George  H.  Doran  Company ) 

There  is  a  charm  about  Hugh  Walpole’s  towns  that  lingers 
long  after  the  book  has  been  closed  and  put  away,  like  the  delicate, 
haunting  fragrance  of  jasmine.  When  first  I  was  introduced  to  the 
delightful  little  cathedral  town  Polchester  I  was  fascinated.  “Here,” 
I  said,  “at  last  is  my  ideal  of  a  typically  English  town;  the  street- 
hawkers,  the  sun  shining  on  the  glistening  Pol,  and  the  great  cathe¬ 
dral  floating  above.”  What  mattered  it  if  I  cared  nothing  for  the 
characters?  The  town  at  least  I  could  understand  and  love. 

Treliss,  in  the  “Portrait  of  a  Man  with  Red  Hair,”  is  much 
the  same  charming  type  of  town,  in  the  same  charming  region  of 
Cornwall.  Crispin,  with  a  mask  for  a  face  and  the  mind  of  a  mad¬ 
man,  I  can  neither  imagine  nor  understand.  But  Treliss,  with  its 
curving  bay,  its  faint  fringe  of  white  penciling  the  yellow  sand,  its 
houses  rising  tier  on  tier  above  the  beach,  and  its  dusky  fringe  of 
woods,  I  can  portray  and  revel  in.  Treliss,  The  town  with  a  soul/ 
There  is  a  thought  to  conjure  with,  and  to  enjoy,  to  dwell  upon  in 
one’s  mind  as  one  would  linger  over  a  glass  of  rare  old  wine. 

As  usual  Mr.  Walpole’s  characters  are  grotesque,  detached, 
unreal.  Harkness,  young,  well-to-do,  American,  and  idealistic,  seeks 
real  life  and  enchantment.  Both  he  finds  in  his  love  for  an  innocently 
sophisticated  country  girl.  He  has  but  to  reach  out  his  hand,  but  to 
open  his  lips,  and  happiness  is  his.  But  illogically  he  deems  such 
happiness  to  be  too  ethereal  to  be  personally  realized.  Coldly  he 
puts  the  one  great  passion  of  his  life  aside  and  assists  others  to  the 
life  of  bliss  that  rightfully  is  his.  Then,  unselfishly,  he  retires  to  his 
beloved  prints  and  etchings.  Mr.  Walpole,  I  fear,  understands  the 
English  heart  much  better  than  he  does  the  American. 

Treliss  will  remain.  Crispin,  Harkness,  and  Hesther  are  al¬ 
ready  but  names. 


H.  G.  L. 
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THUNDER  ON  THE  LEFT 
by 

Christopher  Morley 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

It  seems  to  be  the  common  opinion  that  the  three  best  novels 
of  the  past  year  were  The  Perennial  Bachelor,  Arrowsmith,  and 
Thunder  on  the  Left.  Of  these  three,  the  majority  of  the  critics 
seem  to  favor  the  last.  As  a  story  Thunder  on  the  Left  is  unusual.  It 
is  an  allegory,  and  a  pessimistic  allegory  at  that.  The  main  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  author  seems  to  be  that  grown-ups  are  never  really  happy; 
and  that  when  they  tell  their  children  they  are,  they  are  lying!  Mar¬ 
tin,  Joyce  and  Phyllis,  while  children,  wonder  if  grown-ups  really  are 
happy.  But  when  they  grow  up  they  find  life  to  be  a  stupid  exist¬ 
ence,  and  exceedingly  cruel.  Most  of  the  characters  are  swayed  by 
strong  passions,  and  nearly  all  are  atheistic  and  irreverent,  as  is 
customary  for  the  characters  of  modern  novels.  No  one  of  them  is 
really  interesting,  save  Martin ;  and  he  only  because  he  is  an  ass.  At 
times,  the  author  attains  poetic  eloquence.  He  is  splendidly  exalted 
in  his  descriptions  of  Nature. 

In  passing  we  may  say  that  Realism  has  attained  the  apex  of 
its  power  in  this  novel.  “From  now  on,”  as  some  wise  critic  has  said, 
“Realism  will  begin  to  creep  into  its  sepulchre.  We  may  now  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  back  to  the  Romance.”  On  the  whole  it  will  be  a  good 
change.  Blithesome  adventure  appeals  to  the  healthy  heart  far  more 
than  morbid  retrospection.  The  general  increase  in  the  publication 
of  such  novels  as  Boyd’s  Drums  and  various  other  sentimental  ro¬ 
mances,  inclines  one  to  believe  that  Realism  has  died  a  natural  death. 
It  has  been  overstressed.  Having  learned  all  of  Alice’s  thoughts  as 
she  plucked  pansies,  let  us  now  go  back  to  the  good  old  tales  of 
blood  and  thunder. 


J.  F.  B. 
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WIVES 

by 

Gamaliel  Bradford 
(Harper  &  Bros.) 

Without  doubt  Gamaliel  Bradford  is  one  of  the  greatest  liv¬ 
ing  biographers.  His  Bare  Souls  and  numerous  other  volumes  stamp 
him  as  America’s  present  day  Boswell.  But  his  most  recent  work, 
the  biography  of  the  wives  of  great  Americans,  will  not  add  greatly 
to  his  fame.  In  this  he  has  added  nothing  new  to  our  present  store 
of  anecdotes  and  facts  about  these  wives  of  the  great.  “A  biographer 
should  not  be  over-gossipy.”  he  says  in  his  introduction,  wherefore 
he  gossips  away  at  a  great  rate.  His  studies  are  altogether  too  de¬ 
tached  and  unsympathetic.  How  much  better  was  Macaulay  as  a 
biographer,  even  if  he  did  “exaggerate  his  lights  and  shades,”  as 
Mr.  Bradford  says!  He  gives  us  no  new  original  thoughts.  “I  wish 
I  knew”  is  his  frank  way  of  expressing  himself,  when  he  runs  into  a 
difficulty.  Of  the  wives,  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mrs,  Benedict 
Arnold  are  the  most  interesting  of  a  very  uninteresting  lot. 

J.  F.  B. 

5|s  ^ 

THE  BEST  PLAYS  OF  1924-1925  AND  THE  YEAR  BOOK  OF 

THE  DRAMA  IN  AMERICA 

Edited  by 
Burns  Mantle 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

The  regular  playgoer,  much  after  the  fashion  of  poetry  lov¬ 
ers,  picks  up  an  anthology  with  a  feeling  of  hope  that  the  editor,  in 
selecting  blossoms  for  a  choice  bouquet,  has  given  honored  place  to 
his  preferences,  too.  This  hopeful  mood  is  not,  however,  wholly  free 
from  the  fear  that  there  may  be  cause  for  disappointment.  There 
will  always  be  (I  suppose)  at  least  one  sin  of  omission.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance,  it  was  with  the  keenest  disappointment  that  we  realiz¬ 
ed  that  Mr.  Mantle,  who  in  reviewing  the  1922-1923  season  had 
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chosen  plays  “that  reflect  most  credit  upon  the  playwrights  who 
composed  them,  the  producers  who  staged  them  and  the  public  that 
endorsed  them,”  had  failed  to  include  Galsworthy’s  “Old  English,” 
made  so  pleasing  and  convincing  by  the  consummate  art  of  the  only 
George  Arliss.  Feeling  that  this  playwright  should  have  broken  into 
the  boasted  group  of  American  authors,  whose  plays  were  chosen, 
one  becomes  truly  angry  when  he  finds  that  the  volume  includes  four 
dramas  “sufficiently  sensational  to  revive  a  demand  for  censorship,” 
among  them  that  sordid  deformity,  O’Neill’s  “Desire  Under  the 
Elms.”  Is  Mr.  Mantle  conscious  of  the  high  office  and  the  moral 
purpose  of  playwrights  when  he  makes  his  selection  for  such  a 
reason?  Truly,  this  collection  makes  one  wonder  whether  Mr.  Man¬ 
tle  should  dare,  ever  again,  to  offer  a  choice  of  best  plays,  and  con¬ 
vinces  one  that  some  saner  and  more  capable  critic  may  and  should 
supplant  Mr.  Mantle. 

J.  L.  D. 

s|s  Jfc  sf:  sjs  s(s 

LITTLE  SHIPS 
by 

Kathleen  Norris 
(. Doubleday ,  Page  Co.) 

Here  is  a  story  that  is  wholly  concerned  with  Californians, 
but  with  Californians  of  these  days,  not  of  gold-rush  times.  How 
like  the  pictures  of  the  East  are  these  views  of  family  life  and  social 
intercourse  that  offer  for  entertainment  the  affairs,  successes  and 
failures,  smiles  and  tears,  of  the  Cunninghams  and  Walshes!  Kath¬ 
leen  Norris  is  still  able,  with  her  homely  portrayal  of  intimate  home- 
scenes,  to  move  the  heart  through  a  wide,  very  wide  range  of  emo¬ 
tions.  Here  is  a  realism  that  is  not  false  and  is  no  torture  of  the 
truth.  The  story  is  a  specific  instance  of  a  common  process,  the 
scattering  of  a  numerous  and  loving  family.  It  is,  too,  an  expose  of 
the  dangers  of  maternal  preferences  and  interferences,  of  petty 
jealousies  and  misplaced  trust,  of  unspiritual  love  and  purposeless 
desires. 

The  author  has  never  told  a  better  tale,  and  perhaps,  never 
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again  will  find  such  excellent  material,  but  she  may,  if  she  sets  her 
mind  and  talents  to  it,  become  a  finer  artist  in  the  arrangement  and 
composition  of  details,  and  in  gathering  up  and  finishing  off  the 
stray  ends  of  incidents.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  certainly  would  like 
you  all  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Cunninghams,  Mollie,  Peter,  Tom, 
Martin,  and  the  others,  and  above  all,  with  that  sane,  saving,  and 
lovable  girl,  Kate  Walsh. 

J.  T.  S. 

sjs  *  %  *  sfs  ^  * 

HANGMAN’S  HOUSE 
by 

Donn  Byrne 
(Century  Company) 

I  remember  reading  somewhere  a  story  of  a  boy,  whose  wish 
being  granted  by  a  fairy,  found  that  he  had  more  money  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  used  it.  Donn  Byrne  is  like  that,  I  think.  His  heart 
and  soul  must  be  an  inexhaustible  treasury  in  which  beauty  is 
heaped  up.  And  it  seems  that  the  more  he  draws  upon  it  the  more 
he  has.  In  his  latest  book  he  weaves  a  tense,  dramatic  story  of 
Irish  lore  and  Irish  love.  The  plot  is  simple.  Connaught  O’Brien 
is  forced  to  marry  one  whom  she  does  not  love. 

“In  Ireland,”  the  author  tells  us,  “love  is  a  queer  occult  sacra¬ 
ment.  Love-making  there  is  plenty,  which  means  nothing,  but  love 
itself  is  a  wild  and  shy  thing,  which  alights  only  when  people  are 
men  and  women  in  thought  and  feeling.  So  the  girl’s  parents  decide 
for  her,  knowing  a  life  of  which  she  knows  nothing.  And  often  with 
that  blind  obstinacy  of  the  old  they  decide  wrongly  and  console 
themselves  by  saying  it  was  the  will  of  God.”  How  much  this  echoes 
the  thought  of  Synge’s  “In  the  Shadows  of  the  Glen,”  and  brings 
home  to  us  again  the  loveless  marriages  of  the  Irish  peasant  folk. 

But  Donn  Byrne  does  not  let  Connaught  O’Brien  become  wife 
of  John  D’Arcy  and  she  continues  to  love  Dermot  McDermot. 
D’Arcy  dies  jumping  from  a  window  to  escape  from  a  fire  and  Der¬ 
mot  marries  Connaught.  That  is  the  bare  plot. 
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But  what  a  tender,  holy  love  is  painted  here,  what  calm  and 
peace.  What  an  anodyne  he  offers  to  us  in  America,  whose  novelists 
and  playwrights  teach  us  no  love  but  lust.  How  nobly  pure  the 
love  of  Connaught  and  Dermot.  Nothing  here  of  frankness  which 
is  not  frank  but  indecent.  So  much  of  life  and  literature  and  plays 
have  we  that  emphasize  sex  that  Booth  Tarkington  has  been  led  to 
say  that  not  the  the  binomial  theorem  but  the  bisexual  theorem  will 
soon  be  part  of  our  algebra. 

Not,  however,  while  men  like  Donn  Byrne  foster  an  idea  of 
love  which  is  synonymous  with  purity  and  write  about  it  with  the 
beauty  that  alone  is  his,  need  we  fear  an  approach  to  the  above 
condition. 

And  of  course,  the  lilting  music  is  there  as  in  all  his  work; 
the  limpid  prose  that  is  a  kind  of  poetry,  the  freshness, — all  are 
here.  Joseph  Conrad  said  it  was  reserved  for  only  few  in  literature 
“to  arrest,  for  the  space  of  a  breath,  the  hands  busy  about  the  work 
of  the  earth.”  Among  those  few,  I  think,  readers  and  critics  of 
“Hangman’s  House”  must  place  its  author. 

F.  D. 
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The  time  intervening  between  the  last  issue  and  this  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  very  signal  event  in  the  development  of  Alumni  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  Boston  College  Club  of  New  York  City  is  now  in  being. 

It  was  officially  organized  at  a  meeting  at  the  Catholic  Club 
of  New  York,  on  Saturday,  March  20.  Approximately  thirty  mem¬ 
bers  were  in  attendance,  the  fewness  of  the  Alumni  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  eligible  for  admittance  were  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
timely  communication.  However,  all  will  have  been  by  this  time  noti¬ 
fied  and  double  the  number  is  expected  to  appear  at  the  next  meeting 
to  be  held  sometime  this  month. 

The  membership  of  the  club  is  to  include  all  graduates  of 
the  college  and  former  students  of  the  college  who  have  finished  at 
least  the  first  year  of  the  college,  all  holders  of  honorary  degrees 
and  all  graduates  of  the  Boston  College  Preparatory  High  school,  in 
New  York  and  near-by  cities  and  towns.  It  is  believed  that  there 
are  60  or  70  men  eligible  to  membership  and  an  immediate  canvass 
will  begin  to  enroll  them  as  members. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  organization  meet¬ 
ing:  John  J.  Kirby,  ’95,  president;  William  A.  P.  Fitzgerald,  ’15, 
vice-president;  Alfred  J.  Bedard,  ’23,  secretary,  and  George  J.  Leo¬ 
nard,  ’ll,  treasurer. 

The  publicity  committee  consists  of  Charles  J.  McGill,  ’20, 
Alfred  J.  Bedard,  ’23,  and  Joseph  C.  White,  ’20. 

A  dinner  committee  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  to 
arrange  for  the  club’s  first  social  function,  probably  to  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  trip  of  the  baseball  team  to  New  York. 

The  organization  committee  consists  of  Joseph  C.  White,  ’20, 
chairman,  Augustine  D.  Horgan,  ’20,  John  B.  Kelly,  ’19,  Joseph  B. 
Moriarty,  ’23,  and  Raymond  T.  Cahill,  ’18.  This  committee  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  reach  every  member  eligible  before  the  next  meeting  in 
order  to  start  the  club’s  activities  with  the  best  organization  possible. 

It  is  more  than  important  that  all  Boston  College  men  who 
come  under  the  eligibility  specifications  lend  every  effort  towards 
fostering  this  youngest  B.  C.  Club,  and  that  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  assist  this  club  to  complete  a  most  ambitious  program,  out¬ 
lined  as  its  first  year’s  work.  If  you  meet  the  requirements  for  en- 
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trance  communicate  speedily  with  Mr.  Bedard,  St.  Francis  Xaviers 
College,  30  West  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

We  have  a  little  news  this  month  from  the  Rochester  B.  C. 
Club.  A  reliable  Rand-McNally  informs  us  that  within  the  confines 
of  New  York  State  we  have  the  flourishing  city  of  Rochester,  and  a 
very  interesting  letter  informs  us  that  within  that  city  we  have  a 
very  lively  Boston  College  Club.  Now  for  the  data  .  .  . 

Thomas  J.  Bunyon,  ’21,  has  forsaken  his  allegiance  to  fair 
Rochester  and  yielded  to  the  triple  call  of  Romance,  Ambition  and 
Beans.  He  is  now  engaged  to  a  Cambridge  young  lady  and  she  will 
cook  his  beans  when  he  returns  from  his  daily  toil  as  a  member  of 
the  Editorial  Department  of  the  Boston  Advertiser.  Tom  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Rochester  American ,  another  Hearst  paper. 

William  J.  Fahey,  ’22,  formerly  professor  of  French  at  Aqui¬ 
nas  Institute  at  Rochester,  is  now  in  the  Seminary  at  Innsbruck, 
Austria.  Bill  will  be  assigned  to  the  Detroit  diocese  upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  after  ordination,  in  1927. 

James  A.  Ryan,  daily  growing  more  corpulent,  is  now  head 
of  the  History  Department  at  Aquinas  Institute.  Jim  is  a  regular 
visitor  to  Medford  and  Boston,  and  journeys  back  over  the  440 
miles  for  every  Holy  Cross  game. 

Florence  M.  O’Connell  took  unto  himself  as  a  wife  a  Roches¬ 
ter  girl  and  is  now  permanently  settled  in  the  Flower  City.  The  big 
event  took  place  on  January  20th.  Florence  is  in  charge  of  one 
branch  of  the  Mathematics  Class,  and  Professor  of  French  at  Aqui¬ 
nas  Institute,  and  dabbles  in  real  estate  on  the  side. 

Charles  A.  Tucker  is  busy  raising  a  moustache  and  a  bounc¬ 
ing  baby  boy.  The  husky  youngster  was  bom  on  last  Labor  Day 
and  in  November  Charlie  brought  him  back  to  old  B.  C.  to  register 
him  for  the  Class  of  1947.  Charlie,  Sr.,  recently  resigned  as  Assis¬ 
tant  Sales-Manager  of  the  Schaefer-Ross  Company  of  Rochester  to 
take  a  position  as  Sales-Promotion  Manager  of  the  Union  Tool  Chest 
Co.,  where  he  now  directs  both  Advertising  and  Sales. 

John  Hussey,  ’23,  of  Arlington,  formerly  an  instructor  of 
English  at  Aquinas  Institute,  has  returned  to  Arlington  to  take  up 
the  Construction  business. 
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Thomas  Eccles,  ’23,  of  Hingham,  has  left  his  post  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  Aquinas  Institute  to  take  a  position  in  the  High 
School  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Bernard  F.  Loftus,  ’23,  is  Professor  in  charge  of  one  branch 
of  the  Mathematical  Department  at  Aquinas  Institute. 

4*  ^  ^  jt 

*r 

Florence  J.  O’Brien,  ’83,  who  so  nobly  defended  the  ’83  Class 
in  the  columns  of  this  publication  a  few  months  ago,  is  now  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  officers  of  the  California  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

John  C.  Holbrow,  ’24,  has  just  finished  a  10  weeks’  course  in 
Floraculture  (we  should  say  Horaculture — but  what’s  a  letter  to  an 
Alumni  Editor)  at  M.  A.  C.  In  the  itinerary  of  his  hot-house  in¬ 
spection,  he  visited  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 
Rumor  has  it  that  John  has  no  intention  of  forgetting  Amherst. 
The  same  rumor  has  it  that  she  is  a  brunette. 

The  news  of  the  day  has  it  that  one  John  Good,  ’25,  is  now 
in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  It  seems  that  John  was  married  all 
through  his  Senior  year  but  only  now  has  it  become  known.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  at  this  late  date  that  his  Classmates  and  Fellow  Alumni 
extend  to  him  congratulations  and  sincere  good  wishes. 

Fred  Mahoney,  ’25,  is  an  enterprising  representative  of  the 
well-known  local  real  estate  firm  of  Henderson  and  Ross.  His 
characteristic  energy  has  won  for  him  high  esteem  and  complimen¬ 
tary  predictions  as  to  his  future. 

Mike  Rock,  ’25,  erstwhile  football  manager,  is  at  Georgetown 
Law  School  and  is  special  deputy  to  Atty.  Gen.  Sargent. 

George  Donovan,  ’25,  was  prominently,  in  fact  most  inti¬ 
mately,  connected  with  a  recent  accident,  having  been  asphyxiated, 
or  near  to  it,  due  to  faulty  gas  lines  in  a  fireplace. 

Bob  Merrick,  ’24,  is  continuing  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business.  He  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Rotogravure  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler. 

Edward  Gallagher,  ’22,  son  of  Daniel  Gallagher,  ’82,  and 
brother  of  Owen  Gallagher,  ’23,  was  recently  honored  by  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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rj^HE  1926  Sub  Turri  will  appear  next  month.  The 

volume  is  the  largest  and  most  extensive  ever  put 
out  by  any  class  of  Boston  College.  The  art  work  is 
based  on  the  beautiful  Gothic  embellishments  of  the 
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to-date;  the  workmanship  is  the  finest;  and  the  whole 
is  handsomely  bound. 
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